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FOREWORD 


Some years ago the Banaras Hindu University received 
from the Nepal Rajya a generous donation of Rs. One Lakh 
to be devoted to a pious purpose. It was gratefully accepted 
by the University and Pandit Govind Malaviya, who was then 
the Vice-Chancellor, ear-marked this sum for the publication 
of Sanskrit texts, their commentaries and translations, in a 
properly edited form. The Hindu Vishvavidyalaya Sanskrit 
Publications Board, appointed for this purpose, has decided 
that the series be named Hindu Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya 
Sanskrit Grauthamala. 

The work of preparing critical editions of selected ancient 
texts has been taken up in right earnest and is in several stages 
of progress. Already about half-a-dozen volumes have been 
printed, and it is expected that in the coming years the work 
of the series will gain increased momentum. It is proposed 
to publish important Sanskrit texts which are either so far 
unpublished, or have become out of print since long, or deserve 
to be critically edited again on the basis of fresh manuscript 
material, or which should be reprinted with a new interpretative 
approach. Basic scriptural texts of Hinduism like the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Srauta Sutras, Dbarma Sutras, Grhya Sutras, 
Carana literature, Puranas, Upa-puranas, Epics, Dharma | 
Sastras, philosophical and scientific literature with commen- 
taries, as well as expositional works bearing on them, will be | 
specially taken up for new editions in this series. j 

Sangita Raja : The Sangita Raja of Rapa Kumbha (1433- j 
1468 A.D.) is an encyclopaedic work on the science of Music, j 
Dance, Musical Instruments and Theory of Rasa, altogether 
comprised of five Kosas of about 16,000 siloka measure. Al- j 
though quite ample manuscript material is preserved for this j 

text, its magnitude and real importance were only faintly j 
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known and the text remained unpublished for its major 
part. 

Fortunately Dr. Premlata Sharma of the College of 
Music and Fine Arts, placed in charge of the Research Section, 
realised the value of this text and worked for several years 
in preparing a critical edition of the Sanglta Raja on the basis 
of the available manusript material. The text being ready, 
she was naturally anxious for its publication. Realising the 
exceptional value of the Sanglta Raja in the field of ancient 
Indian sources on Music, I at once offered to publish it in the 
above Series and the Board accepted this suggestion. Accor- 
dingly in this first Volume two Koias are being printed, of 
which the first is just an introductory book, but the second 
in about 6,000 verses, deals with the theory of Indian Music 
in all its aspects. Rana Kumbha was a great patron of Literature 
and Art. He himself wrote a commentary, called RasiJca- 
Priya on the Gltagovinda of Jayadeva. He also built the 
Klrttistambha at Chittor, which is a monumental tower in nine 
storeys of stately form, beautifully carved and loaded with 
sculpture. Rana Kumbha accomplished cultural programmes 
in the true tradition of Vikramaditya and Bhoja. He entered 
into far-flung relationship with the contemporary rulers of 
Gujerat, Malwa, Kashmir, etc. 

He was a great lover of music and himself a devotee of 
this art. It was in the fitness of things that he became the 
author of the encyclopaedic compilation named Sanglta Raja. 
Dr. Premlata has gone into details of the delicate question 
whether Rana Kumbha, was himself the author, or the scholarly 
Pandits of his Court (Sabha) were entrusted with the task of 
bringing together a work of such depth and magnitude. The 
truth lies somewhere in the middle ; but there seems to be 
no doubt that the grand compilation was the result of Kumbha’s 
own inspiration, planning and practical wisdom in having 
it executed in such an accomplished manner. As is well known, 
upto now the Sangita-Ratnakara of Sarngadeva (1210-1247) 
has been considered to be the biggest work on the theory and 
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practice of Indian Music, There is no doubt about the truth 
of this statement and the merits of the Sahglta Ratnakara 
are genuine. It is comprehensive in its scope and a true mirror 
of the manyfaeeted developments of the art of Music in ancient 
and medieval India, as it had come down through the ages. 
Working about 200 years after the author of the Sangita-Ratna- 
kara, Rana Kumbha was inspired by a very s imil ar idea viz. to 
present an upto-date encyclopaedia of Indian Music and Dance 
in which the relevant material has been brought together with 
great clarity, critical acumen and an understanding of its 
historical development. All scholars of Indian culture and 
lovers of Indian musical theory will be gratified by this new 
text which may be called the most excellent text on Music or 
virtually an ocean of musical knowledge as it was perfected 
during the Hindu period. 

The learned Editor has done her work with utmost devotion 
as the Introduction and several useful Appendices printed with 
the text indicate. It is proposed to print in Volume II the 
remaining three Kosas on Vadya, Nrtya and Rasa, which will 
be almost of similar extent. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my deep obligation to 
His Highness Karani Singhji the Maharaja Sahib of Bikaner 
who generously placed at the disposal of the Editor all the 
manuscript material of Sahglta Raja deposited in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library. 

We are also thankful to His Highness Sri Bhagwat 
Singhji, Maharana Sahib of Udaipur, who has inaugurated 
Rana Kumbha Annual Celebrations and has taken immense 
interest in the publication of the Sangita Raja as one of the 
major monuments to the glory of Rana Kumbha. 

Our gratitude is also due to His Highness Maharaja 
Sahib Karan Singh of Kashmir who as the Chancellor of the 
Banaras Hindu University has kindly consented to announce 
the publication of this Volume of the Sangita Raja of the Hindu 
Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Granthamala, in a special 
ceremony on December 26, 1963. 


I have real pleasure in thanking Shri Lakshmi Dasji, 
Manager, B.H.U. Press, whose organising ability has made it 
possible to print such a voluminous and difficult text within a 
very reasonable time. 

V. S. AGRAWALA 
M.A. Ph D., D.Litt., 

Yaranasi-5. General Editor, 

December 11, 1963. Hindu Yishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya 

Sanskrit Granthamala Series ; 

Convener, 

Hindu Yishvavidyalaya 
Sanskrit Publications Board. 


PREFACE 

Sangita Raja was heretofore available only in its manus- 
cript form (but for two small printed portions) and its complete 
MS. was to be found only in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner 
and as such was not readily available to readers. Very inac- 
curate and incomplete impressions prevailed generally regarding 
its nature, scope or contents, as will be seen from the following 
summary of published reviews which have come to the Editor’s 
notice. It will be seen that except for M. Krishnamachariar’s 
‘History of Classical Sanskrit literature’ no published review 
gave a correct description of the work or appreciated its impor- 
tance. References to the work generally described it in bald 
terms as one on Music or Poetics or both but seldom appreciated 
its comprehensiveness, bulk, originality, erudition, or catholicity 
in respect whereof it eclipses works on its subject written during 
many preceding centuries. 

Summary of References to Sangita Raja. 

1. bT on-descriptive references confined to a bare mention 
of the name of S. Raj. and its author: — 

(i) F. Kielhorn : ‘A Classified Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Central 
Provinces 1 (1874) p.96. Two MSS. of the work are noticed under 
two different names as under; both said to be written by 
Kumbhakaraja. 

(a) “Sangita Mimamsa : — No. of leaves 275 ; No. of ilokas 4675.” 
Obviously the MS. referred to must have been incomplete in 
regard to practically one half of the original text. As its 
contents are not noticed chapter-wise, it is not possible to say 
if it contained continuous matter or disconnected fragments. 

(b) ‘‘Sangita Baja : No. of leaves 87 ; Slokas 1740”. Apparently the 
reference is to only a fraction of the text. Both the MSS. are 
mentioned to have been in the possession of one Bhau 
Shrikhande’. 1 

1 No trace is available of these MSS. today. 
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(ii) Aufrecht ; 'Catalogus Catalogorum*. Simply refers to Kielhorn*s 
names of two independent works without reproducing the informa- 
tion given by the latter, 

(iii) Pt. V. N. Bhatkhande ; 'A Comparative Study of Some of the Lead- 
ing Musical Systems of the 15, 16, 17, & 18th Centuries* p. 3. Says 
that a MS. entitled ‘Sahgita-Raja-Ratnakosa’ is deposited in the 
library of H, H. the Maharaja of Bikaner. Obviously the title 
is wrongly mentioned on account of a confusion as between the 
name of the work ‘Sanglta Raja* and the heading 'Ratnakosa* 
given to each of its five cantos. 

(iv) Prof. V. Regnaud’Le Rhetorique* p. 379. 'Rasaratnakosa* is men- 
tioned as a work on Rasa by Kumbhakariaa. Really, this is the last 
canto of S. Raj. and not an independent work. 

(v) Dr, S. K. De ; 'Sanskrit Poetics* VoL I p. 288. Gives a short descrip- 
tion of 'Rasaratnakosa* available in the Paris Bibliothica Rationale 
on the basis of Prof. Regnaud*s reference. He says that 'it is a 
treatise on Rasa and kindred topics in eleven chapters*. This 
remark indicates that the MS. referred to is incomplete as the com- 
plete 'Rasaratnakosa* contains 16 sections or chapters called 
Parxk§a#as. 

(vi) MM, Kaviraj Shyamaldas ; ‘Yira Vinoda* (a printed work but 
unpublished in the sense that it was not released for public circula- 
tion, dealing exhaustively with the history of Mewar) Vol. I. p, 
335. Mentions Kumbha’s work on Sahgxta under the name 'Sahglta- 
Raja-Varttika*. It is not known how 'Varttika* has been added 
to the original name ‘Sahglta-rajaV 

(vii) Dr. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojka ; 'Udaipur ka Itihasa* pp. 31 
and 625. 'Sangltaraja* and 'Sahgitamimamsa* are mentioned as 
two independent works of Kumbha on Sanglta* 1 . 

(viii) Sri Harbilas Sarda ; 'Maharana Kumbha* (2nd edition) p. 166* 
Like Dr. Ojha he also refers to two independent works which 
really are two names of the same work. 

(ix) Prof. S. N. Dasgupta and Dr. S. K. De ; 'History of Sanskrit litera- 
ture* Vol. I (Classical Period) p. 566, 'Rasaratnakosa* is mentioned 
as a minor work on Alahkara of the later period. 

(x) MM. P. V, Kane; 'History of Sanskrit Poetics* p. 432. Speaks 
of Rasaratnakosa in 11 chapters (citing the authority of Prof. Reg- 
naud) as a part of S. Raj. (Quoting Dr. V. Raghavan). Obviously 
detailed notice could not be attempted by him for want of availa- 
bility of the text. 

1 The reference in Kielhorn’s catalogue seems to be responsible for such 

erroneous references in later works. 
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2. References giving an incomplete description of the 
volume, scope and general scheme of S. Raj. due to want of a 
detailed or direct study of the work. 

(i) Dr. Y. Raghavan ; paper entitled ‘The Rasa-Ratnakosa, the Nata- 
karatnakosa and the Sahgltaraja 5 , Annals of the B.O.R. I., Poona, 
Yol. XIY (1932-33) pp. 258-62. He removed the misapprehensions 
regarding the names ‘Rasaratnako^a 5 , ‘Sangita-raja’ and ‘Sangita- 
mmiamsa 5 and his paper appears to have been the first document 
which brought S. Raj. to the notice of modem scholars. The paper 
was not based on a direct study of the full text of S. Raj., but mostly 
drew inferences concerning its scope and general scheme based 
on quotations from its text culled from Kumbha's Rasikapriya 
commentary on Jaideva’s Gitagovinda and relied partly on the 
fragmentary MS. of S. Raj., available in the B.O.R.I, Poona. Dr. 
Raghavan has, however, recently revised and supplemented this 
note (vide S.N.A. Bulletin No. 17, 1960 p. 11). 

(ii) Sri 0. C. Ganguli ; ‘Ragas and Raginis 5 Vol. I (reprinted in 1948) 
pp. 45-48. He has tried to arrive at certain generalisations on 
the basis of the scanty materials previously handled by Dr. V. 
Raghavan (see above). Obviously Sri Ganguli had no access to 
the complete text of S. Raj., which led him to make inaccurate 
remarks such as the one reading ‘the author does not cite any 
other ancient authorities save and except Yastika’. In fact, 
Kumbha has cited numerous older authorities (See Appendix III 
of this volume). 

Moreover, the text of the passages of S. Raj. quoted in R. P., 
reproduced by Sri Ganguli is not properly reconstructed and 
this has led to at least one serious misapprehension detailed below. 


The quotation from S. Raj. comprising the ‘Laksana’ of the 
13th variety of ‘Mi&rasu daprabandha’ viz, 

(wrongly mentioned as in the text of R. P.) 

-o c\ 

reads as follows : — 


TFT: PFFT mmt (Ganguli <PFT%) TST: I. 

{Ganguli 11 

‘Yarnayati’ is the name of a ‘Tala’ which is enjoined for this 
Prabandha, but it has been misconstrued to mean that ‘Tala reveals 
the Rasa of the Ra-ga concerned’ ! Obviously this meaning can 
be derived only if the text is read as spjfqfflr 

but this reading is not in accordance with the ‘Anvaya’ of the 
latter half of the iloka. x 


3. References which, show appreciation of the work based 
on a direct study of S. Raj. 

(i) M. Krishnamacbariar ; ‘History of Classical Sauskrit Literature’ 
(1937) p. 862, Para No. 1022. Says that the whole of the work 
was not available to him. Still he refers to S. Raj. as a grand work 
and opines that modern research cannot be complete without its 
thorough study. He says that the author has sifted all the material 
available to him, possesses high sastraic proficiency and discusses 
theories very intelligently. 

(ii) Prof. M. R. Kavi; ‘Bharatakosa’. Gives nearly 1400 usually 
mutilated quotations from S. Raj. on almost all the topics of the 
said work. No attempt has been made at reconstruction of the 
texts quoted. 

Except for the small introductory canto (Pathyaratnakosa) 
dealing with miscellaneous topics such as Prosody, Poetics etc. 
given at the commencement of S. Raj. which was edited by 
Prof. C. Kunhan Raja and published from Bikaner in 1946, 
and the first half of the canto on Dance (Nrtyaratnako^a) 
published from the O.R.I. Rajasthan in 1957, no attempt would 
appear to have been made for editing the bulk of the work 
which relates to Sahglta. The technical nature of the subject 
was an obvious deterrent, apart from the immense labour 
which its sutdy and editing would involve. The Bikaner 
edition of the first canto of S. Raj. in which Kumbha gives the 
headings of cantos (Kossas), chapters (Ullasas) and sections 
(Pariksanas) of S. Raj. was the first published indication though 
.imperfect, of the field of Sanglta covered in vast detail by 
Kumbha. Later, with the publication in 1951 of Prof. M. R. 
Kavi’s ‘Bharatakosa 5 widespread interest among scholars was 
aroused in S. Raj. Prof. Kavi had given in his Ko6a as 
many as 1400 quotations from S. Raj. as found by him in 
the MSS. without any attempt at intelligible reconstruction. 
All the same his ‘Bharatakosa’ would appear to have 
publicised S. Raj. more than any reviewer could have possibly 
done. Impression of a vague admiration for the work seems 
to have been created among a large number of scholars, 
who very eagerly looked forward to a printed edition of 
the text. 
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S. Raj. strikes the reader as a marvel and masterpiece 
in many respects. It is perfect in its exposition and elucidation 
of intricate musical problems ; is remarkable for its wealth 
of detail and illustration; and is adroit in integration of the minu 
test detail of the vast musical terminology with that of the Vedic 
philosophy of the Purva and Uttara Mimamsa, thereby success- 
fully establishing a perfect convertibility of the two termi- 
nologies and completely vindicating for S. Raj. its claim 
to be an Upaveda. As Upaveda S. Raj. is not a mere text- 
book on music and dance but is designed really to serve the 
purpose of the Veda. This dual purpose of the Upaveda may 
be expected to have been fully achieved in S. Raj. since its 
author claims that his object in writing it was to recover the 
ancient tradition of Natyaveda. 

It is impossible in a prefatory or introductory note to 
offer detailed comments on any single important topic or 
proposition dealt with in Sanglta Raja in elucidation of its 
two-fold connotation, one of Sanglta and the other of Vedic 
philosophy. This task has necessarily to be reserved for sepa- 
rate investigation. A modest attempt has, however, been made 
in a separate introductory note to touch briefly on a few of its 
numerous topics and features looking at them from the 
angle of musical theory. There is no doubt that S. Raj. 
will occupy the front rank among works on Indian Sanglta 
Sastra and that its splendour and brilliance will outshine in 
several respects all earlier works on its subject. In due course 
translations in other languages may be expected to be made. 
Gradually interpretational literature may be expected to grow 
and develop. Many of its topics are likely to provide perennial 
material to the research student, especially one, who is fully 
qualified not only in Sanglta but also in Vedic lore. It cannot 
be gainsaid that it is only to such a student that research in 
Indian musicology can be fully rewarding and fruitful. 

Vol. I of S. Raj. has at last been edited and is being pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Nepal Endowment Fund of 
the Banaras Hindu University. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that the first ruler of the present ruling family of Nepal 
2 
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belonged to the genealogy of Mewar rulers of which Kumbha, 
the author of S. Raj. was an outstanding historical figure 1 . 
There is thus a blood-relationship between the ruling families 
of Nepal and Mewar. The coincidence that the money for 
the publication of S. Raj. should have been provided by an 
endowment from Nepal is in a way remarkable for its undesi- 
gned significance of dynastic relationships. 

The present volume comprises the first and the second 
Koias of the text, dealing respectively with Pathya (verbal 
content of Sangita) and Gita (music). These Kosas are the 
smallest and the biggest respectively in the work and 
cover more than half the text. This volume fully covers all 
topics generally studied under Sahgita&astra now a days 
with the exception of the varieties and techniques of instru- 
ments and dance which have only a secondary appeal for a 
majority of students. The remaining third, fourth and fifth 
Kosas dealing with Vadya (Instruments), Nrtya (Dance) and 
Rasa (Aesthetic delight) respectively, are proposed to be 
in a subsequent volume. 

The Editor feels gratified in submitting the volume for 
publication. Every encouragement and assistance was received 
by her from the authorities of the B.H.U. especially its enlighte- 
ned Vice-Chancellor, Justice N. H. Bhagwati for sanctioning 
priority for publication of the work and she hastens to offer 
her most regardful gratitude to him. Acknowledgements are 
also due to the following for help, advice and encouragement. 

— H. H. Sri Karani Singhji, Maharaja of Bikaner for 
lending MSS. from his personal library. 

— Pandit Omkarnath Thakur for help in procuring the 

MSS. 

— Sri Jyotibhushan Gupta, Hony. Treasurer, B.H.U., 
for his sympathy and encouragement. 

1 Vide G. H. Ojha ; ‘Udaipur ka Itihas’ p. 391. Kumbhakarna the younger 
son of Raval Samarsimha is said to have migrated from Mewar in 
the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 14th cent. A. D. when Chi- 
ttorgarh was seized by Alauddin Khilji. One of the descendants of 
this Kumbhakarna is said to have founded the present dynasty of Nepal. 
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— Dr. Y. S. Agrawala, General Editor, Hindu Vishvavidya- 
laya Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Grantha-mala and Convener, Hindu 
Vishvavidyalaya Sanskrit Publication Board for taking initiative 
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INTRODUCTION 
SECTION I TEXTUAL NOTES 
1. CRITICAL APPARATUS 

(i) Descriptive notes on the twelve MSS. deposited in the Anup 
SansTcrit Library, Bikaner , used in the present Edition. 

The present volume of the text is based on MSS. A,B and 
and C noticed below 1 . MS. e A 5 is complete till the end of the 
full text, B and C end with the portion published in this volume 
and the remaining MSS. viz. D to L are comprised of fragmen- 
tary portions of the text to be published in the second volume. 

(A) 

A. S. L. No. 3510, Size : approximately 11"X4§" with 
about ten to twelve lines to a page ; Extent : 494 folios ; General 
condition : the paper is not in a good condition, the two sheets 
of the paper pasted one against the other getting disjointed at 
places and the corners of the sheets breaking here and there ; 
but fortunately, the text portion is generally undamaged. (See 
Plate No. 1). Contents: This is the only complete copy of the 
work and is written in an almost clear but unsteady hand. 

Author's name and other particulars : 

The writing is very close and the script of the manuscript 
appears to be relatively modern mainly because the matras % and 
*frt are not written as Ft? and FPT. Corrections have been carried 
out in the margins and have been indicated by the numbers of 
the lines in which the place of correction is shown by the 
mark V. The colophons are written in red-ink and so also 
generally, the beginnings and ends of small sub-sections in which 
the text is further sub-divided within the smallest chapter- 
units viz., Parlksanas. All the colophons and all relevant portions 
of the text read the author’s name as Kalasena and its variants 

1 A fractional MS. {No. 365 of B.O.R.I., Poona) of the initial portion of 
the text corresponding to pp. 9-35 of this volume has been noticed in 
Appendix I p. 627-632. (See Plate No. 4) 
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Kala, Krsna etc. (cf. appendix IV Pt. II, 2). Tlie name of 
Kumbhakarna does not occur anywhere in this MS. It ends 
with a note of the scribe and a brief table of contents of the 
whole work. Certain illustrative portions of the text, such as 
‘Murchana-Prastara’ etc., are also reproduced at the' end. 

(B) 

A. S. L. No. 3511 ; Size : ll"x 4|" with ten lines to a page 
in one (the normal) hand and eight Hues in another (the changed) 
hand as noticed below ; Extent : 359 folios ; General condition : 
better than that of ‘A’. (See Plates No. 2 and 3) Contents : 
Complete in Pathyaratnako&a and Gitaratnakosa. 

Author's Name and other Particulars : 

The handwriting is uniform upto the end of the first 
page of folio 335 ending with (§:) srfawr tfafegfo: 

This portion of the text occurs approximately in the middle 
of the Suda-Parxksana (2nd) of the Prabandhollasa (4th) of 
the Grta-Ratna-Ko6a (vide p. 586 of our printed text). 
The next page opens with to: > 

etc. in a new hand, which is written in continuation of the text 
of the previous page. The remaining portion of the text of 
Glta-Ratnako&a is written in this new handwriting, the normal 
hand re-appearing only at the end of the Prakxrna-Prabandha- 
Parlksana (4th) corresponding to p. 621 of the printed text 
which once again agrees with the readings of ‘A’ regarding the 
name and epithets of the author. 

The readings of the portion written in the new hand genera- 
lly agree with those of ‘O’ which begins exactly from the same 
point where the new hand commences in ‘B’ . The new hand- 
writing mentions Kumbhakarna as the author of the work, 
although elsewhere, throughout the manuscript ‘Kalasena’ has 
been declared to be the author. Moreover, the new handwri- 
ting is identical in script with the writing of the manuscripts 
that mention Kumbhakarna as the author. 

It may also be noted that the folio No. is given in the 
right hand margin in the normal writing but in the new hand 
the folio No. is given on the top of the left hand margin with the 




MS. 



No. 



:: : : : ;i : . 


Poona MS, 
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ietters' ?fo steo’ above it, and at the bottom of the right-hand 
margin with the word tpt above it. The normal writing is 
closer, with ten lines in a page, whereas the new writing has 
only eight lines per page. 

(C) 

A. S. L. No. 3512 ; Size : ll"x4|", with eight lines per 
page. Extent : 21 folios ; General condition : the manuscript, 
though in a fairly good condition, is fragmentary. Contents : 
Begins in the middle of Sudapariksana in the Prabandhollasa of 
the Gxtaratnakosa and goes up to the end of the Traklrna Pra- 
bandha Parlksana’ of the same Ullasa. 

Author's name and other particulars : 

The numbers 1 to 21 on the folios are recorded in very 
small figures at the end of the right hand margin of the second 
page of each folio. The second page of the last folio bears the 
figure 21 in bold letters, which is followed by the word cite, 
while the number 357 is written above it. The left hand margin 
bears the no. 2447/1 at the bottom. 

This manuscript begins exactly from the point 
#ETt,’ (excepting the syllables \ which precede this phrase), 
from where the new handwriting of the manuscript ‘B 5 commences 
(vide p. 587 of the printed text) and goes up to the end of the 
Trakirna-Prabandha-Prariksana’. Thus there appears to be 
some correspondence betweem £ C’ and the portion of £ B’ in the 
changed handwriting. Moreover, the matras in this MS. are 
also given in the old styie viz. for % and rrr for apt. It gives the 
name of the author as Kumbhakarna throughout. The colophon 
at the end of Gitaratnakosa is much smaller than that of ‘A’ 
and £ B’ and distinctly contains the epithets of Kumbhakarna. 

(D) 

A. S. L. No. 3513 ; Size : 11 5", with about eight lines 

per page ; Extent : 64 folios ; General Condition : fairly good. 
Contents : commences with the beginning of the Vadyaratna- 
kosa and closes with the end of Margatala Parlksana (first) of 
the Ghanollasa (third) of that Ko£a. 



Author’s name and other particulars : 

The folio numbers are given in the right hand margin. 
The first page which is blank bears the title ^PfhKM* 

in the middle and the figure 2447/2/3 in the left hand margin. 
The script is similar to that of ‘O’ and the writing is clear 
and steady. Kumbhakarna is mentioned as the author of the 
work throughout this manuscript. The MS. opens with the 
words fw: and closes with the words stkrow I 

( 1 ) 

A. S. L. No. 3515 ; Size : ll|"x 5", with about eight to ten 
lines per page; Extent: 60 folios; General condition: fairly 
good. Contents : same as D. 

Author’s name and other particulars: 

The folios are numbered in both the margins. In the 
left hand margin the folio numbers (1 to 60) are indicated on the 
top with the letters, 'tfo srIo’ generally above them, while in the 
right hand margin they are indicated at the bottom with the 
word, over them ; still further more in the bottom is given 
another numbering of the folios viz. from 360 to 418, where 
folio No. 415 is repeated. The writing is generally clear and 
legible throughout the test. 

The noteworthy feature of this manuscript is the two 
different handwritings — alternatively found in it. The colo- 
phons give the author’s name as Kumbhakarna in the first 
three Parlksanas of Tatoliasa. After folio No. 34 where the 
fourth Pariksana comes to the end a new hand appears and 
gives ‘Kalasena’ as the author of the work. This hand continues 
upto folio No. 40 and again reappears On folio No. 53 only to 
disappear in folio No. 54, and here too, it gives ‘Katasena’ as the 
author. The remaining portion of the manuscript is written in 
the normal handwriting which is more steady and in black 
ink as compared to the brownish ink used by the second hand. 
The normal hand declares Kumbhakarna to be the author of 
the work. 
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A. S. L. No. 3514; Size: ll"x4|" with nine lines to a 
page; Extent: 11 folios. General condition: fair. Contents: 
Desitalapariksana (second) of the Ghanollasa (third) of the 
Vadyaratnakosa. 

Author's name and other particulars : 

The folios are numbered in very small figures in the bottom 
of the right hand margin. Another serial No. in the left hand 
margin as well as the right, is also given from 419 to 428, where 
the number 423 is found on two folios. The name of the author 
is given as Kalasena. 

(G) 

A. S. L. No. 3516 ; Size : ll"x 4|", with eight to nine lines 
per page ; Extent : 51 folios ; General condition : fair. Contents : 
commences with the Talapratyayaparlksana of the Ghano- 
llasa (third) of the Vadyaratnakosa and goes up to the end 
of the Ko6a. 

Author's name and other particulars : 

The folio No. is given on the top of the left hand margin 
and another series of folio numbers (419-470) is found in the 
right hand margin with the word, ‘Twr’ over them. The writing 
is generally bold, steady and legible, except when a new hand 
which is not so steady, occasionally appears in it. The author’s 
name is normally given as Kumbhakarna but the new hand 
gives it as Kalasena. 

(H 2 ) 

A. S. L. No. 3517; Size: 11" x 5", with eight lines to a 
page; Extent: 16 folios; General condition: good. Contents: 
commences with the Talapratyayaparlksana (third) of the 
Ghanollasa (third) of the Vadyaratnakosa and runs up to the 
end of the Ullasa. 

1 This MS. is mentioned as ‘H’ in C. Kunhamaja’s Introduction to his 
edition of S. Raj. 

3 This MS. is mentioned as ‘G 5 in C. Kunhanraja’s Introduction to 
his edition of S. Raj. 
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Author's name and other particulars : 

The folio numbers (1-16) are given at the bottom of the 
right hand margin in very small figures. It is notable that in 
this manuscript the older system ol inatras has been used and 
thus Tf> is written for % and WT for fh The last folio bears the 
number 2447/2/2 where the last 2 is struck off. The writing 
is very clear and steady. The name of the author is given 
as Kumbhakarna. 

(I) 

A. S. L. No. 3518 ; Size : ll"x4|", with about eight lines 
to a page ; Extent : 144 folios ; General condition : fairly good. 
Contents: Nrtyaratnakosa (complete). 

Author's name and other particulars : 

The first page bears the title over 

The folio numbers are given in the right hand margin 
of the second page of each of the sheets. The figure 2447/3 
is recorded in the left hand margin of the last page. The 
script is marked with the peculiar use of w for % and wsr 
for Throughout, the name of the author is given 
as Kumbhakarna. The handwriting is clear, bold and 
quite legible. 

(J) 

A. S. L. No. 3519 ; Size : ll"x5|", with about nine lines 
per page; Extent: 109 folios; General condition: quite good. 
Contents .‘Nrtyaratnakosa (complete). 

Author's name and other particulars : 

There are two series of folio numbers given, 1-110 in the 
left hand margin and 471-579 in the right-hand margin which 
also bears 1-110 numbers along with the word over the series 
471-579. There is some disorder in the numbering of the folios. 
Again the peculiarity of this manuscript lies in the alternation 
of two handwritings. Normally there are nine lines to a page 
but in the new (the second) handwriting sometimes more are 
found ; and, whereas the normal hand is found to be in black 
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ink, the new one is in slightly brownish shade. The new hand- 
writing first appears at the end of the first Pariksana of the 
first Ullasa, then at the end of the first Ullasa in the long colo- 
phon and in the end of the second, third and the last Ullasas, 
where the author’s name is given as Kalasena. But normally 
the author’s name is given as Kumbhakarna. 

(K) 

A. S. L. No. 3520; Size : 11" x 5", with about eight lines 
per page ; Extent : 74 folios ; General condition : fairly good. 
Contents : Rasaratnakosa (complete). 

Author’s name and other particulars : 

The folio Nos. 1-74 are given in the right hand margin and 
on the last page the figure 2447 / 4 is recorded in the left hand 
margin. The MS, appears to be old enough with the matras 
for % and given as TO and TOT. But the writing is clear and 
steady. The author’s name in all the colophons is given as 
Kumbhakarna. 

(L) 

A. S. L. No. 3521 ; Size : ll"x4|" with about eight lines 
to a page ; Extent: 64 folios ; General condition : fairly good ; 
Contents .-Rasaratnakosa (complete). 

Author’s name and other particulars: 

Folio Nos. 1-64 are given in the left margins on the top 
and in the right margins at the bottom with the letters To*rto 
above the former and above the latter. There is another 
series of folio numbers running concurrently from 580 to 643. 
Five additional folios bearing consecutive numbers of the second 
series viz. 644-648 and also fresh numbers 1-5 at the extreme 
bottom of the right hand margin are found at the end in a new 
handwriting. The new hand starts in the initial portion of the 
last colophon in a brownish shade of ink as compared to the 
black of the normal hand. The scribe’s note found at the end 
of ‘A’ is also partially reproduced after the last colophon with 
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certain variations in readings. References to tlie name of the 
author present a peculiar chain of alternatives as noted below : — 
Ullasa I : Pariksanas 1,2,3, and 4 — Kalasena (before the 
colophon of the fourth Pariksana, however, the reading jf«T- 
obviously associated with Kumbhakarna is found 
instead of of Kalasena). 

Ullasa II : 1 and 2 Pariksanas — Kumbhakarna, 3 and 4 — 
Kalasena. 

Ullasa III : 1 and 3 Pariksanas — Kalasena, 2 and 4 
Pariksanas — Kumbhakarna. 

Ullasa IV : 1 and 2 Pariksanas — Kumbhakarna, 3 and 4 
Pariksanas — Kalasena. 

(Reading variants in relation to ‘A’ agree with S K’ till the 
first four epithets of the last colophon of the fourth Pariksana. 
The new handwriting starts from a fresh folio at this point and 
the colophon suddenly changes over to Kalasena’ s name and 
epithets associated with him). 

(it) General observations on MSS. noticed above regarding 
author’s name and their extent and mutual relationship. 

The available MSS. of S. Raj 1 , can be classified into 
three categories as follows according to their reference to the 
author of the work as Kumbhakrna or Kalasena or both (one 
or the other being mentioned as the author in different parts 
of the MSS. concerned). 

(i) Kumbhakarna MSS. (referring consistently to 
Kumbhakarna as the author)— C, D, H, I, K 
and Poona MS a . 

(ii) Kalasena MSS. (referring consistently to Kalasena 

dd as the author) A, B (but for a very small portion 

of ‘B’ corresponding to pp. 587-621 in our printed 
text, associated with Kumbhakarna) and F. 

1 A MS. of the Nrtyaratnakosa of S. Raj. is deposited in the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda (vide Introduction to Nrtyaratnakoia Pt. I, published 
from Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur). As this MS, 
was not accessible, its detailed notice is not given here, 

* cf. Appendix I in this volume. 
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(iii) Mixed MBS, (referring normally to Kumbhakarna 
and occasionally to Kalasena in the portions 
written in a changed handwriting) — E. G. J. and 
L (the number of Kalasena references exceeds that 
of Kumbhakarna references in L.) 

As stated above, A is the only complete MS. covering 
the full text. The remaining MSS. can be classified accord- 
ing to their extent in respect of the five cantos (Kosas) of the 
work as follows : — 

(1) Pathyamtnakosa : B (complete) and Poona MS 
comprising only a small fraction corresponding 
to pp. 9-35 of our printed text. 

(2) Gltaratnakosa : B (complete) and C (covering a 
very small portion corresponding to pp. 587-621 
of our printed text). 

(3) Vddyaratnakosa : D, E, F, G, H — all fragmentary. 

(4) Nrtyaratnakoia : I & J (both complete). 

(5) RasaratnakoSa : K. & L (both complete). 

It appears that separate copies of each Kosa were prepared 
and deposited at different places. Each Kosa is almost com- 
plete in itself in respect of its subject matter and can be studied 
independently of the others without any significant detriment 
to the understanding of the topics dealt with therein and of 
the general approach and outlook of the author. Thus the 
existence of the large number of MSS. comprising individual 
Kosas in isolation from the others can be explained on the 
basis of this canto-division of the text and also in view of the 
formidable size of the full text, which must have induced readers 
to go in for a copy of the Kosa dealing with the topics of their 
special interest and to forego the other Kosas. 

It is a pity that no Kumbha. MS. is available for the 
complete text. It is surprising to see that no MS. is found in 
Udaipur or any other part of Mewar to which Kumbha belonged. 
Only one fragmentary MS. (bearing No. 742) comprising three 
folios (the third folio contains only half page of written matter) 
comprising the concluding portion of Uddipana Pariksana 
in Vibhavollasa under Rasaratnakosa, was seen by the Editor 
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in the Rajasthan oriental Institute, Udaipur. The colophon 
reads : 


The name of the author is not mentioned. This MS. is said 
to have been transcribed in the reign of Udaisingh (16th century 
A.D.) but unfortunately it is almost entirely lost. 

As regards the mutual relationship of MSS., £ B 5 appears 
to be a copy of A . The slight differences in readings of £ B’ 
as compared to C A’ were probably due to the scribe’s capacity 
for deciphering. . On p. 536 of our printed text both ‘A’ and 
B break at an identical point and take note of a missing page 
in words wfow.” This fact also supports the 

surmise that the source of £ B’ must have been ‘A’ itself. ‘A’ and 
B’ can also be conjectured to have had a common source but 
this is not probable as £ A’ can be safely held to be the first MS. 
ascribing the authorship of S. Raj. to Kalasena on the basis 
of the proximity of its date to that of Kumbha’s death. 


The small concluding portion of £ B’ reading the name 
of the author as Kumbhakarna and its correspondence with 
£ C’ is a problem indeed. The text of ‘B’ in this portion is almost 
identical with that of £ €’ (except the change in £ B’ just at the 
end of the last Pariksana) when it reverts to a mention of 


Kalasena’s authorship. £ B’ is closer to £ C’ in this portion than 
to £ A’. This fact indicates a close relation between ‘B’ in its 
above portion and £ C’. It may be conjectured that either the 
last portion of ‘B’ represents an incomplete attempt to restore 
the text to Kumbhakarna’s authorship on the basis of the avai- 
lable text of £ C’ or £ C’ is a copy of that portion of £ B’ which 
had been restored to Kumbhakarna’s authorship from some 
other source. The concluding portion of ‘B’ which reverts to 
Kalasena s authorsnip at the end will have to be taken either 
as an interruption in the task of restoration of original author- 
ship or as a subsequent attempt at mutilating once again the 
authors identity as Kumbha and establishing it as Kalasena. 
As regards he remaining MSS. it will be more apt to discuss 
their mutual relationship in Vol. II in which the corresponding 
text will be printed. p s 
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(in) Script and orthography of MSS. 

Almost all the MSS. mentioning the author’s name as 
Kumbhakarna are written in a comparatively older script, 
the matras % and # having been given as TO and TOT ; 
even the Poona MS. bears this peculiarity, which is not found 
in Kalasena MSS. This fact indicates that Kumbhakrna MSS. 
are comparatively older and this is but natural because Kala- 
sena MSS. betraying an intentional drive for tampering with 
or changing the original text are definitely later than the original 
Kumbha. MSS. 

The following characteristics are generally common to 
both Kala. and Kumbha. MSS. : <? is generally written as *sr, 
it is difficult to differentiate «T from w, from % * from 
% T from V, ff from ^ is written exactly like ® and W 
like ’s 

As regards orthography, the following observations have 
to be offered : — (i) ‘Avagraha’ is almost invariably missed, (ii) 
there is no uniformity in writing the nasals, sometimes ‘Anus- 
vara’ and at other times ‘Parasavarna’ being used and (iii) the 
consonant following ‘Repha’ (^») is sometimes doubled e.g. 

2. EDITORIAL NOTES 

(i) Text. 

The readings suggested by the Editor have generally 
been given in round brackets ; wherever this method appeared 
likely to create confusion the Editor’s reading has been incor- 
porated in the text and the MS. readings have been given 
in footnotes. The lacunae relating to ‘Avagraha have 
been generally corrected silently without indicating the discre- 
pancy of the text, according to rules of ‘Sandhi’ unless the ‘Ava- 
graha’ is liable to affect the meaning. In the latter case the 
‘Avagraha’ has been indicated as the Editor’s addition by keeping 
it within brackets. The discrepancies of ‘Sandhi’ in the available 
readings have generally been corrected, but in cases where the 
metre would be disturbed by effecting ‘Sandhi’ no change 
has been made. 


i 
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The verses have been numbered ‘Pariksanawise’. Refere- 
nces to the text will, therefore, have to include the number of 
the Kosa, Ullasa, Pariksana and verse concerned. 

A separate note has been appended at the end of the 
Jatipariksana in Svarollasa regarding the text-reconstruction of 
Jati-Prastaras (notations). The versified notations relating to 
Jatis and Ragas contain * Anusvaras’ on various Svaras according 
to the requirements of respective metres. A dot given at the 
top of a ‘Svara’ indicates ‘Mandra-sthana’ according to the system 
of notation adopted by old authors including the author of 
Sanglta Raja. When the notation is versified the dot standing 
for ‘Mandra-sthana 5 is changed into ‘Anusvara’. It is not 
then possible to distinguish the musical from the metrical 
significance of dots. 

Consequently the text of these portions could not be 
reconstructed in its musical setting. Similarly, the lengthening 
of the vowels of a as m or ft as Tt stands for doubling the 
time- value of the ‘Svara’ concerned, but in versified notation 
these long vowels have naturally to be viewed in metrical setting 
rather than the musical. The text of such portions has, there- 
fore, been reconstructed in order to restore the verses to their 
proper metrical setting. It was not possible to consider their 
musical significance. 

In order to facilitate the apprehension of ‘Anvaya’ commas 
have been given at necessary places in verses where a word or 
clause needs to be separated. 

Parallel references to the text have been provided in 
footnotes mainly from S.R. and occasionally from N.S. and 
Br. These references will be useful in comparing the views 
of our author with those expressed in the respective works. 

In reconstruction of the text of Pathyaratnakosa which 
was first edited by Dr. C. Kunhanraja his suggestions have 
been duly acknowledged with the abbreviation K., wherever 
they were acceptable to the Editor. In cases of independent 
reconstructions made by the Editor Dr. Raja’s readings have 
been indicated only in those cases where an important modi- 
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fication in meaning is involved. While absolute perfection or 
infallibility cannot be claimed, the Editor hopes that the text 
of Tathyaratnakosa’ as reconstructed in the present volume 
will reflect a marked improvement on the Bikaner edition. 

( ii ) Appendices and Indices. 

The Appendices and Indices of this volume may be com- 
mended to the readers with the following introductory remarks : 

A. Appendix I comprises a compilation of important 

text variants of the fragmentary MS. obtained from B.O.R.l. 
Poona, subsequent to the printing of the corresponding text. 
One variant was so important that it has been incorporated 
in the corrigenda. This reading is for on p. 

9. v. 15. 

B. Appendix II gives a, comparative view of the treat- 
ment of Raga in S. Raj. on the one hand and in S. R. and Br. 
on the other. It also contains a comparative review of Raga- 
Dhyana of S. Raj. (indicative of a peculiar influence of the 
Tantric tradition,) with the Dhyanas given in S.U.S. The 
material compiled in this appendix will help and supplement 
the study of S. Raj. with regard to its treatment of Raga. 

C. Appendix III is divided into two parts, one compris- 
ing an index of the authors and works cited in S. Raj . and the 
other containing critical notes on specific authors and works. 
These notes provide general information about the 
authors or works concerned and also indicate the topics in 
respect whereof the respective citations have been made. Thus 
the notes are intended to present an overall picture of the 
author’s citations in the background of the contributions of 
previous authors and works on related topics. 

D. Appendix IV. This is a compilation of comparative 
and classified indices of the author’s epithets, attempted with 
a view to (i) set at rest for ever the claim of Kalasena as the 
author of S. Raj. and (ii) to present under appropriate headings 
information about the author as available in the text itself, 
in the light of collateral evidence collected from various sources 
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such, as inscriptions, B. P. commentary and unpublished, 
works like the Ekalinga Mahatmya. 

E. Word-Index. This index contains nearly 7,000 
important words occuring in the text. A special feature of 
this index is that the relevant contexts in which words occur 
have been generaEy indicated. This will make possible an 
easv and exact reference as well as cross-references and will 
also be informative as regards the various contexts in which a 
single word has been used in S. Raj. m particular and the 
Indian Sangita State in general. A half-line index of Slokas 
was also prepared but it could not be included in this 

volume for want of space. 




SECTION II. NOTES ON THE A UTHOR 
1. DATE AND IDENTITY 


The date of Kumbha presents no difficulty. He ascended 
the throne of Mewar in Chittorgarh in 1433 A.D. 1 immediately 
after the assassination of his father Mokal and had a glorious 
reign of thirty-five years which makes him stand in equal 
rank with Samudragupta, Vikramaditya, Harsa or Bhoja, 
the celebrated Hindu kings. The date of the composition 
of S. Raj . is recorded in the following verse at the end of the 
work- 

qisr sfasrS: *ar i 

3?ST *n«f RWT ft fMSPTPT tPTT 

The above verse mentions the year in which S. Raj. was com- 
pleted as Y. S. 1509, Saka year 1374 corresponding to 1456 A.D. 
The Kirttistambha inscription which was installed in 1460 A.D. 
clearly refers to the composition of S. Raj. by Kumbha (verse 
157, M. K. p. 219 ; see Appendix IV). 

This much for the date. As regards the identity of the 
author the available MSS. present a problem. The complete 
MS. of S. Raj, (noticed as ‘A’) and a number of other incomplete 
or fragmentary MSS. noticed above mention the name of the 
author as one Kalasena. The introductory portion of the 
work giving the genealogy of the author is available only in 
MSS. A and B (both giving the name of the author as Kalasena). 
Their readings give altogether different names of the author’s 
ancestors as compared to the historical names of Kumbha’s 
ancestory (see Appendix IV Pt. II Index No. 3). It is also 
notable that almost all the exploits and achievements of Kumbha 

i vide M. E. p. 35. 

* MS. A reads ^ and MSS. K and L read STCr 

Dr. C. Kunhanraja has suggested ’which means 1375. 

The above reading is given in M. K. p. 208. 
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are attributed to Kalasena in the epithets used for him in the 
colophons and text of the work. Only those names of persons 
or places are changed which were likely to reveal the identity 
of Kumbhakarna as author. (See appendix IV). 

As for example the epithet describing the building of the 
Kirttistambha has been modified to read as 

Here Trayambakesvara has been sub- 
stituted for Samiddhesvara. A temple known as Samiddhesvara 
is situated in the vicinity of Kirttistambha. Similarly, 
Kumbhal Meru has been changed as Mahisacala or Mahisa- 
meru. A perusal of the Index of Kalasena epithets forming 
part of Appendix IV will convince the reader that the 
attainments of Kumbha have been ascribed to Kalasena with 
slight modifications here and there. The epithets which could 
not be identified in their association with Kumbha have 
either been subjected to a drastic change that has mutilated 
them beyond recognition or records of Kumbha’s exploits 
justifying or authenticating the respective epithets are now 
lost 1 . In any case the number of such epithets as could not 
be identified with Kumbha is very negligible as compared to 
the number of those which have been identified beyond doubt. 

There is no reason at all to doubt the authenticity of S. 
Raj. being a work of Kumbha’s authorship. The almost over- 
whelming internal and external evidence which is forthcoming 

in support of Kumbha’s authorship is summarised below : 

(i) The MSS. of S. Raj. which mention Kumbha as the author 
of the work give an account of the author which is fully sub- 
stantiated by historical records concerning Kumbha, (ii) The 
Kirttistambha inscription and Ek. Mah. composed in the time of 
Kumbha expressly mention his authorship of S. Raj. (iii) The 
R. P. commentary profusely quotes from S. Raj. which is men- 
tioned as his own work. There is no possibility of Kumbha 
having ascribed to himself the authorship of S. Raj. composed 

1 A considerable portion of the Kumbhalgarh inscription eulogising Kum- 
bha is lost and similarly there is the possibility of some other records 
also having been destroyed. 
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fife 


by some other king known as Kalasena because (a) No 
king bearing this name is known in history to have existed 
near about the period of Kumbha, (b) MS. A connected with 
Kalasena is dated Saka year 1424 i.e. corresponding to 1502 
A.D. 34 years later than Kumbha’s death and Kalasena is 
said to have been living at the time of the copying of the MS . 1 
It goes without saying that Kumbha could not have ascribed 
to himself as early as 1460 the authorship of a work written 
by the unknown Kalasena ! (iv) Excepting MS. A almost all 
the MSS. associated with Kalasena contain distinct portions 
in changed handwriting reading the name of the author as 
Kumbha. These MSS. bear ample evidence to the fact that 
the MSS. of S. Raj. were subjected to intentional mutilation. 
It is really a pity that a complete MS. of S. Raj. reading the 
author’s name as Kumbha, is not available today. But the 
available MS. material combined with the internal evidence 
of the work and very strong collateral evidence is sufficient to 
establish the identity of the author as Kumbha. 

The only question that remains to be considered in this 
connection is as to who this Kalasena was and what actuated 


1 The seribe’s note at the end of MS. A. reads as folloows : 
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him to cause a mutilation of or intentional tampering with the 
text of S. Raj . The identity of Kalasena could not be determined 
in spite of the best attempts. The original name seems to be 
Kalu (‘Kaluji’ is found in the MSS.). This ‘Kaluji’ seems to 
have been changed over to Kalasena in order to accord with 
the metrical value of ‘Kumbhakarna’ in the verses. Krsna 
is substituted for Kumbha ; once even Krsnakarna (p. 440) 
is found to have been substituted for Kumbhakarna. Thus 
‘Kala’ is paraphrased as ‘black’, It appears that the scribe who 
was entrusted with the task of plagiarism had definite instruc- 
tions to change all names suggestive of Kumbha’s authorship. 
The name of Kumbhasvamin which was used by Kumbha as 
an epithet of Visnu has uniformly been changed to Kamaksa 
or Yanadeva according to the requirement of the metre. Simi- 
larly the name Kumbhameru has also undergone various changes. 
Only once the scribe of MS. ‘A’ which contains the full text, has 
missed the name Kumbhasvamin and has left it unchanged 1 . 
Similarly the name Ekalihga associated with the presiding 
deity of the Mewar dynasty has been changed either to Vanya- 
deva or to Kamesvari. ‘Citrakiita’ which stands for Chittor 
has been changed to ‘Brahmasaila’. All these changes are duly 
noted in Appendix IY and need not be repeated here. 


A careful study of the text reveals that, but for the sub- 
stitution of a number of names associated with Kumbha, no 
change whatsoever has been made in the text by the scribe of 
MS. ‘A’ which can be presumed to have been the model for other 
Kalasena MSS. One typical example where a change was 
actually warranted but has not been given effect to, may be 
noted here. In the first introductory section, verse 19 refers 
to the significance of the author’s name Kumbhakarna in the 
following terms : 

1 cf. the following verse occuring in the 3rd Pariksana of the 3rd Ullasa 


of Nrtyaratnakosa ; 
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ctffw $rr*rf?T fTRJIHT Wit W f% 

This verse has remained completely unchanged in the Kalasena 
MSS. and reflects lack of skill in plagiarism on the part of the 
scribe. 

In the absence of a definite clue for establishing the iden- 
tity of Kalu or Kalasena the following conjectures may be 
offered in this respect : 

(1) The name Kalu and so also the names ‘Tamara ja’ 
(Tama),'Pedaraj’ (Pendaa ?) ‘Hrnangaraja’ etc., associated with 
his ancestry induce the conjecture that Kalu might have been 
a chieftain of a Bhil tribe. 

(2) The names Brahmasaila, Mahisacala, Bhlsmapura etc., 
seem to be the Sanskritised versions of some Desi names which 
may be identified some day. The faint indication of Mahisacala 
towards its having been a place in the South (in the vicinity 
of Mysore ?) and similarly of Bhlsmapura having been situated 
in Yidarbha has to be ruled out as there is no unity 
identifiable with any particular region of the country avai- 
lable in these names. Kalasena or Kalu must have belonged 
to Me war or to a region close to Mewar. This conjecture is 
supported by the fact that the person who effected transmutation 
of names in the text of S. Raj. must have been fully conversant 
with the exploits of Kumbha. It is curious to note that all the 
achievements of Kumbha which have not been noticed in the 
colophons in the Kumbha MSS. of S. Raj. are fully recorded 
in Kalasena MSS. Obviously the task of supplementing the 
colophons could not have been done by a person who was not 
fully familiar with the achievements of Kumbha. 

(3) The motive that might have actuated this mutilation, 
is not ascertainable b ut it may be surmised that the initiative 
might have been taken either by the scribe himself or by his 
patron. In the first case it can be conjectured that Mhalasa 
Bhatta who is mentioned in MS. £ A 5 to have copied the text 
might have been a member of the Bhatta family patronised by 
Kumbha. The names of Atri Bhatta and his son Mahe6a 

5 : 
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Bhatta are well known as the court poets of Kumbha who were 
responsible for the composition of the Kirttistambha inscription, 
(vide M. K. p. 142, 167) 

It is quite probable that Mhalasa Bhatta a descendant of 
the above Bhatta family might have left the Mewar court for 
some reason or the other and might have taken refuge with a 
feudatory chief or tribal chieftain. Bhatta might have induced 
his patron to favour him with lavish financial reward in lieu of 
his undertaking to ascribe to his patron the authorship of the 
grand work Sangita Baja. In the event of the initiative having 
been taken by the patron himself it may be surmised that Kalu 
or Kalasena might have been the name of a feudatory ruler 
who might have been motivated by ambition or spite to allure 
the court poet of Mewar to undertake the work of ascribing 
the authorship of S. Baj. to himself. The possibility of the 
descendants of Uda who assassinated his father Kumbha and 
could not occupy the throne of Mewar for long, having been 
interested in this work with some motive or the other, can 
also be surmised. 

Dr. C. Kunhanraja’s conjecture 1 that the change in the 
author’s name and epithets was contrived in order to conceal 
the identity of the real author from the dancing girls for whose 
study the copy was said to have been transcribed does not 
carry conviction. The scribe’s note refers to ‘Kamagiri’ as the 
place where the dancing girls who were supposed to study B. 
Baj, were employed. Kamagiri appears to be an imaginary 
name and unless it is identified geographically it is difficult to 
justify Prof. Kunhanraja’s conjecture. If the theatre con- 
cerned was attached to the court of Mewar (as Dr. Kunhanraja’s 
cryptic conjecture seems to imply) it is not possible to under- 
stand why the name of the place where the transcript was pre- 
pared, should have been changed. 

Whatever the fact might have been, there is not the least 
doubt that S. Baj. was composed by Kumbha and that the 
change in authorship noticed above was brought about for either 

1 vide Ms Introduction to S. Raj. p. XLIX. 
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a mercenary motive on the part of the scribe or by a motive of 
ambition, vengeance or malice on the part of the scribe’s patron. 


2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTHOR’S NAME 
‘KUMBHAKARNA’ 

The popular connotation of ‘Kumbhakarna’ as an ‘Asura’ 
is somewhat startling to a student of Kumbha the historic 
personality, known for his noble qualities. That the author 
of a work which aims at a revival of the Natya Veda should 
bear an ungodly name, is really perplexing. 1 One has to see 
whether the apparent enigma of Kumbha’s name can be ex- 
plained so as to obviate its disagreeable connotation. Looked 
at from the scriptural angle, it may be said that the ungodly 
character ascribed to Ravana and Kumbhakarna represents 
a misunderstanding of their real nature 2 . Ravana is known 


1 A desire to obviate this perplexity seems to have actuated the following 

K. p. 212) “He is Kumbhakarna only by name; by deeds he is like Rama”. 

2 cf. the following verses describing the real nature of Kumbhakarna 
contained in an unpublished work entitled ‘Rama-rasayanam’ by Bra- 
hmarsi Daivarata of Gokarna ; — 

fair: tfidMRT ttd’-d^df Wd Wf fdfefd: 
fidfd: firRtfRdddT fireTRRrfdfifR: I 

Frnvf: Rfifiddd: STRIddTOT: Rd “|pnpf>dffipr:” 

spur forfiraTPi RreTROTRm- 

#d RcTOT I 

SFdtdfdd piMIlt 
ff frwN’ ot ftwrur Rd gpdro: sjd: u 
WfTTSRt RTRdRds^SdRf TO TO 

d^ff shtirTr uarr tor i 

didd rttohtorvrt: rfr ■re: fpj% 
dTdddTSJRRSdlTOTar fiTORdldt II 

WfTFcrR RrenKfisgcrwr fire; h^r 

i^^swprrs TRFTdWfd dfirot Rdpj i 

dfifirdRi firet fedr 

TOd'dTOtRSit fiTORf Rd JTOddf fipTT II 
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as the first author of the Padapatha of the Rgveda. There is 
an independent work on Rgveda entitled ‘Ravana-Bhaita’. 1 
Ravana is known as a commentator on Rgveda and Yajurveda 
(15th century A.D.) 2 . There is a ‘Tirtha’ known as Kunibha- 
konam on the bank of Raveri and the presiding deity of that 
Tirtha is Kumbhesvara Siva. It is just possible that the 
name of this holy place might have been associated with 
Kumbhakarna in some way or the other. 


There is an influential line of thought which recognises 
Ravana, Kumbhakarna etc. as devotees of the Lord who 
volunteered willingiy to play the role of God’s opponents in 
the earthly drama depicting confrontation of God by His 
opponents. 

In the Vayupurana Kumbhakarna is one of the names 
of Siva : 


*ita*r <nfw>r I u ( ) 

In the text of S. Raj. also, the following passage denies 
the connotation of Kumbhakarna as Ravana’s brother : — 
afept srrcrfar 'PTwff wit sforwraFst w 


It appears that the undesirable attributes ascribed to 
names like Ravana and Kumbhakarna in the present age were 
not in usage till at least the 15th century, the time of our 
author, when these names were not at all unusual even for appli- 
cation to men in high class society. In the Yedas we come across 
names like ‘Sunah pucchah’, ‘Suno langulam’ and ‘Sunahsepah’. 
In Raghuvamsa 11.35 we find the name of a Gana of Siva as 
Kumbhodara. The name of a Yedic Rsi is known as Vyaghra- 
pada. Similarly ‘Kumbha-karna’ literally means one whose 
ears are as big as ‘Kumbha’(jar). Thus there should be nothing 
unsavoury in Kumbhakarna as a name. 

1 A MS. of this work is in the possession of Pt. V. Eamachandra Shastri, 
Principal, Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya, B.H.U. 

2 Vide ‘Life of Dayananda Saraswati’ by Harvilas Sharda, p. 365. 
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The conclusion emerging from the foregoing discussions 
would appear to be that Kumbha’s name either refers to Siva 
or to a Tarsada’ of Visnu who had volunteered to appear on 
earth to oppose Visnu in one of his Lilas. 

3. LINEAGE AND BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

“The Suryavamsa 1 is the most famous of the ruling 
families of India, and the most celebrated of its many 
branches is the Guhilot family, which has ruled Mewar with- 
out a break for nearly fourteen centuries. It has produced 
some of the greatest and most powerful kings that have made 
the name of Rajputana resplendent in the annals of India.” 
Again, “Their immortal deeds, their chivalrous character, 
their high ideals, their elevated and noble patriotism have 
placed them at the head of the Hindu nation and earned for 
them the title ofHindua Suraj, ‘THE SUN OF THE HINDUS’” 
(M.K. p. 1,2) 

“It has rarely occurred in any country to have possessed 
successively so many energetic princes as ruled Mewar through 
several centuries” (Tod. p. 230). 

The limited space at our disposal here does not permit 
even the barest justice to be done to the celebrated genealogy 
of Kumbha. Suffice it to mention merely a few important 
names. 

As noticed under the foregoing heading, the genealogical 
account of Kumbha as found in the available MSS. has suffered 
drastic mutilations in regard to names. 2 


1 For the Puranic details of Suryavamsa and the connection of the Mewar 
dynasty with ‘Lava 1 the son of Rama, see. Y. V. pp. 231-34. 
a These verses can be restored to their original readings as follows on the 
basis of the evidence cited in Appendix IV Pt. II Index No. 3. 


3ft f3T»c{^'*vqw t U*<'<.i' J l-<vU(d <Vtl c h<.dl f%*rfw li^ll 

tpftfcfr Rfatlh fe w: fgWSF an#cT I 

<3rfW?cRr: sraw: Sf^RTt# WST srai#: | 

I: qssTsv qsppfsn u<su 
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Vaspa (popularly known as Bappa Raval) who is 
traditionally held to have been the disciple of Harita a Brahxna- 
Ksatriya well-known in the Puranas 1 is held as the Puranic- 
cum-historical founder of the Mewar dynasty. 

He is said to have propitiated Ekalihga Siva along with 
Harita. When the Deity was pleased 2 Harita besought for 
salvation and Vaspa for unshakable reign of Medapata (Mewar). 
The Puranic account of Ekalihga is summed up in the following 
verse : — 





s^f^BrarpriT n\u 



syrfqr^mTyrtrwnr: ITVRraWRT y: II?? II 

$1 h 1 4i 14 d $ ctK : | 

(*%:) ^ptowtsst: II Hu 

5 Rfrs#T 5TTC STCN: I 

fsjfhTCWW: VSTRcft (?) Pi#: W#qT II HU 
trafsw wu ^r^riTf^r i 
Jnrct *[# % i^srfwr u ?vn 
C g ) <r4^W<lRl<H r l 44^1+4 «4w)(V I 
=5 ?rt f5r^wDif%: 

spj *rmr 3Rtrfk^|«iRr5^4^-i i-idwr^r 1 

q^sft#gyf% sre?rc T fosi<fi u?^n 

srct 1 41 ^ wUihuidltf 1 

# ^ 4 ~n ' dls Pr 11H11 

<$m 4 *pft pro 1 

Ipsj^ffsfw d<rj41 tFSTT ¥rpi^TCT»FFT UHH 
1 cf. Vayu. 88. 73 Visnu. IV 3.3. 

s cf. Eka. Mali, (both the versions) chapter on ‘Rajavamsavarnana’ in the 
first version and on ‘Vaspanvaya’ in the second (for the two versions 
see footnote in item No. M under heading ‘Literary Genius’ (i) below). 



a mrarcrffeRft w. fwrafit 

gT^ I 

fr flifrn fa ^psqTRpf^ ^ 

«ft§rc«*nft mm smfir h wrofeft fmmt uvui (Eka. Mali.) 
The identity of Vaspa is a matter of dispute among historians, 
but he has generally been identified with one Kalabhoja (8th 
cent. A. D.) 1 . 

Guhadatta or Guhila is another name celebrated as a 
historical (non-Puranic) founder of this dynasty. There is 
much controversy about his date and identity 2 . In the in- 
scriptions of Mewar, Guhila is generally the first name in genea- 
logical accounts. His time has been assigned to the 6th century 
A.D. The period of nearly 7 centuries intervening between 
Bappa Raval and Hammira (1326 A.D.) is not marked by the 
advent of any ruler specially notable in history except perhaps 
Khumman (known to have been a son of Bappa). Authentic 
historical genealogy (unmixed with legend) starts with Hammira 
who recaptured the fort of Chittor and embellished his name 
with the title of Maharana. Kumbha has also started his own 
genealogical account with Hammira, after mentioning Bappa 
(Vaspa). 

Ksetrasingh (Kheta 1366 A.D.) is well-known for his 
valour and Laksasingh (Lakha 1472 A.D.) for having secured 
in barter for a huge quantity of gold the exemption of 
Hindu pilgrims from an oppressive tax levied on them by the 
Mohammadan rulers for pilgrimage to Kashi, Gaya and Prayaga 
(Ojha p. 260). Lakha married in his advanced age Hansabai, 
sister of Ranamall (Rathor) and this marriage has gone down 
in history as an event “more disastrous in its consequences 

1 cf. Ojha pp. 404-420. - 

2 cf# Ojha p. 400-402, Tod Yoh L p, 259-69 and Y.Y. page 250. Kumbha 
has referred to Guhila in the following introductory Terse of E# P. 
The Introductory verses of S. Baj. seem to have omitted a reference 
to Guhila. 

toot vrwq-: snmr. 11^11 
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than the arms either of Moghals or Maharattas as it sowed 
the seeds of unfriendliness between Rathors and Sisodiyas. 
Mokal, the son of this Hansabai was the father of Kumbha, 
his mother being known as Saubhagyadevi. Mokal ascended 
the throne in 1421 A.D. and was assassinated in 1433 A.D. by 
his uncles Chacha and Mera, natural sons of Kheta by a Khatin 
woman. Kumbha the eldest among the seven sons of Mokal 
ascended the throne of Mewar immediately after his fathers 
death (1433 A.D.). 

History is silent about the personal biography of Kumbha. 2 
The various inscriptions and other historical records giving his 
account have noticed his valour and prowess in glowing terms. 
Kumbha’s achievements in literature and other, fine arts will 
be noticed in subsequent subsections; hence the present sub- 
section may be closed with a very brief list of Kumbha’s cele- 
brated victories in battle. 3 (1) Victory over Sultan Mohmud 
Khiljl I of Malava in 1437-38 A.D. and capture of the Sultan. 


1 Col. Tod. quoted in M. K. p. 17. 

a Serious misapprehensions arecurrent today inthis connection. For exam- 
ple, Kumbha is held to be the husband of the famous saint Mirabal. 
(cf. Dr. V. Raghavan, S. N. A. Bulletin No. 17, p. 11. His information 
seems to be based on Col. Tod’s statemnet.) In fact Mira was married to 
Bhojaraja the eldest son of Rana Sanga (Kumbha’s grandson) (cf. Ojha 
p. 670). Kumbha- is said to have married many ladies, but the names 
of only two of his queens are available in records viz. Kumbhaladevi 
(Kirtti. 181, M. K. p. 222) and Apiirva (Devi) (see the list of epithets 
in B.P. in Appendix IV).Dr. Raghavan refers to one Rohini as Kumbha’s 
sweetheart (S. N. A. Bulletin No. 17, p. 11). This is also a mis- 
apprehension as the expression oceuring in Kumbha’s 

various epithets stands for ‘the moon’ e.g. 

wr: or A i 

8 A very perverse account of Kumbha’s victories has been recorded by Per- 
sian historians like Ferishta and by the Cambrige History of India. One 
extract will suffice here to illustrate this remark. Kumbha’s defeated 
adversaries have been shown as his conquerors. “The more famous 
Column of Victory at Chittor is said to commemorate victories over 
Mahumud of Gujarat and Mohamud of Malva. If this is so ‘it, like some 
tall bully lifts its head and lies.’ ” (vide Cambridge History of India 
Vol. III. p.' 360.) 
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Out of magnanimity, Kumbha released the Sultan after six 
months of captivity but the latter continued to make repeated 
attacks afterwards out of vengeance. (2) Conquest of Abu 
and Hadavati (3) Conquest of Bundi, Amber and Ranathambhor 

(4) Successful encounters with the Muslim rulers of Nagaur. 

(5) Second victory over the Sultan of Malawa in 1443 A.D . ; 
third victory over the same in 1446 A.D. and another again in 
1454 A.D. (6) Victory in a combined attack by the Sultans 
of Malawa and Gujarat in 1456 A.D. (7) Severe punishment 
meted out to the Khan of Nagaur in 1458 A.D. for his 
incitement of Muslims for killing cows. A few months after 
the Nagaur battle the Sultan of Gujarat was driven out from 
Sirohi, which was attacked by the latter. Kumbha’s glorious 
victories and unequalled valour are said to have won him 
the title of ‘ Hindu-sur a-tr a na ’ from the Sultans of Delhi 
and Gujarat. 1 

Maharana Kumbha died in 1468 A.D. Sometime before 
his death his mind is said to have lost its balance and he often 
talked incoherently. One day when he was sitting on the 
bank of a tank near the temple of Kumbhasvamin(Mamadeva) 
in Kumbhalgarh, his eldest son Udaikaran ( Oda Hatyara) steal- 
thily stabbed him to death. Udai proclaimed himself as the 
king but did not succeed in retaining the throne of Mewar 
because of the strong widespread indignation and opposition 
aroused by his foul deed. 

History has utterly neglected Udai and his name has 
survived in oral tradition only as ‘Uda Hatyara’. Out of the 
eleven sons left by Kumbha the second one Raimall ascended 
the throne and had a glorious reign. 

“Thus after a reign of 35 years — a reign full of glory and 
splendour— Kumbha departed from this world, leaving behind 
him, a name which is honoured in history and remembered 
to this day as that of one of the greatest sovereigns who ever 
ruled in India.” (M.K. pp. Ill, 12.) 

1 of. i wum i^,<^ i u i erarem si 

cfFT (Kanpur Inscription M. K. p. 207). 
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m cRb "GH HJSTSfrft g'RJW *Tf fsWT- 

tnwre g»j«>fa*Rst Hfaw m*m «rwkn: \ 

TOHnfir «m9rf«r: srfcrfirfe 

^rrot: srenffe-r snreff sftfww'nf to ir^ii 

(Kumbhal. 233. Y.V. p. 415) 
Maharana Sanga (Kumbha’s grandson) and Maharana Pratapa, 
these two names among tbe descendants of Kumbha are immor- 
tal in tbe history of India. 1 

4. LITERARY GENIUS 

Although S. Raj. is the greatest monument of our author’s 
great erudition and scholarship, he is known to be the author of 
many other literary productions which are of no mean worth or 
importance. -k-YV;:;-.' ; 

The other works of Kumbha pertain to literary criticism, 
religion, poetics and dramatic compositions, music (in its 
creational aspect), architecture and Kamasastra. 2 Of these 

1 It is notable that Kumbha, though in no way inferior to Sanga, or 
Pratapa in valour and prowess, has not received the place he deserved 
in the political history of India. The reason seems to be that he was 
not fortunate enough to capture the attention of Sanskrit-knowing or 
Sanskrit-loving historians because of the fast decadence of Sanskrit 
literature which followed his period, nor could he be favoured by Persian 
historians (as his descendants Sanga and Pratapa were) as he appeared 
in history before the foundation of the Moghul empire. He was too 
late for the former and too early for the latter. All the same he has 
lived in the folk-mind of Mewar as a ‘great hero.’ (cf. the following 
list of modem and earlier poetic compositions which have described his 
exploits. ) : ‘ 

(i) ‘Kirttistambha’, a ‘Khandakavya’ by E. S. Tripathi (Published 
from Ajmer). 

(ii) ‘Kumbhakar na-Kirtti-Prakasa 1 ‘a Prabandha Kavya’ by Rao 
Mohan Singh of Udaipur (only a small extract has been published 
in R. B. Kumbha Viiesanka), 

(iii) Stray Mewgri verses by Sanwaldas Ashia (ibid). 

(iv) Stray Dingala songs composed by hereditary Caracas and handed, 
down in oral bardic tradition compiled by S. Shekhawat (Ibid). 

S. Raj. will be dealt with in detail in section III of this Introduction. 
The other works are, therefore, noticed in this sub-section. 


only one work viz. the Rasikapriya commentary on Jaideva's 
Gitagovinda has been published. Two works dealing with 
architecture and Kamasastra are available only in small insigni- 
ficant fragments. A Mewari translation of Gitagovinda ascribed 
to him is available in a complete MS. but its authorship is 
doubtful. ‘Candiiataka-Vrtti’ a literary-cum-religious work 
is available in an illegible MS. and all other works noticed below 
are known only from a reference in other works or in inscriptions 
associated with Kumbha. 

(i) Notices oe other works by the Author. 

A. Rasikapriya : 

A commentary on Jaideva’s Gitagovinda edited by 
Telang and Pansikar and published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press 
first in 1899. The last one of its several subsequent editions 
came out in 1949. Unfortunately it has gone out of print now. 
This commentary is held in very high esteem by scholars and 
‘rasika’ readers of Gitagovinda. Extensive quotations from 
Sangitaraja are found in this commentary, specially regarding 
the Laksanas of various Prabandhas 1 . Kumbhakaina has 
innovated 28 names for typifying the varieties of ‘Mi^rasuda 
Prabandha’ (vide page 553 of our printed text). The Laksanas 
of these innovated varieties as given in S. Raj. have been re- 
produced in R.P. Some differences in readings are obvious 
in the two texts and the Laksanas of the following two Praban- 
dhas are missing in R.P. and amwHW - 

^Tfw^s§3*r: bearing numbers 11 and 21 respectively in the 
scheme of 28 varieties 2 . The reading variants have often 

1 The quotations other than those regarding Prabandhas, pertain to 
three types of heroes viz., Dhiroddhata, Dhlrodatta and Dhiralalita 
(Srngari), Sikharini metre and Gunanuvida (Laksana). 

2 This omission of two varieties corresponds with the lacuna in two (nos. 
11 and 21) out of the 24 Gitas of Gitagovinda, in respect whereof no 
variety of Prabandha has been mentioned. A discrepancy in the MSS. 
used by the editors seems to be responsible for this omission. The remai- 
ning four varieties of Prabandhas out of the above 28 are associated 
with four Slokas of Gitagovinda (there being only 24 Gitas in this 
work as against the 28 varieties of Prabandhas). 
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been useful in reconstructing the relevant portions of our text 
of S. Raj. The author's personal account as found in the 
R. P. goes a very long way in establishing the identity of the 
author of S, Raj. with Kumbhakarna as against that of Kalasena 
{vide Appendix IV). 


The author has detailed in the introductory verses of 
R. P. the following as the purpose behind writing the commen- 
tary (i) to give for the first time a complete and perfect 
musical setting to the Prabandhas of ‘Gitagovinda’, (ii) to fully 
enunciate Srngara Rasa as delineated by Jaideva and (iii) 
to unfasten the knots (Granthis) of Jaideva’s ‘Grantha’ i.e. 
to elucidate the obscure points or to make explicit the implicit 
meanings of Gltagovinda. The verses are quoted below 
sra?wt ut ^ctt i 


m i 

^ § (f?) iffe; „„„ 

gfTC- 

Uiilg^T: sjWcf ||{V9U 

« fa V* uarfa 

fa* Aw i fecit fej ur » 

* rn feg ^ 

jmfucrd f«m%; ii?«£u 

The Ragas, Talas, etc., enjoined for the various ‘Gitas’ 
in R.P. are generally different from those given in the original 
text of Jaideva 1 . Scholars have doubted the propriety of this 
deviation from tradit ion on the part of our author 2 / 

1 c ^ - Ekalihgamaha.tmya’ ‘Bajavamsa-Varnana’. v. 175 wherein Kumbha’s 
composition of new ‘Dhatu’ (Baga, Tala etc.) in Jaideva’s poetry is 
mentioned. 3 


2 of. Swarnl Prajnanananda ’Historical development of Indian Music’ 

P- 231. 
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The criticism ignores the fact that there can be more 
than one perfectly scientific musical signification for a poem. 

Ragas and Talas are so numerous that the same poetical ‘Rasa 5 
or ‘Chandah 5 can be equally served by several among them. 
Moreover, it is to be deduced from verse 15 quoted above that 
Kumbha felt that the extant musical significations of the songs 
of Gltagovinda did not take into account all essentials or did 
not sufficiently cover them. The so-called deviation in the 
matter of Ragas and Talas is really an attempt on his part to 
provide a fuller and more appropriate musical setting which 
includes not only the names of Ragas and Talas but in addition 
gives all ‘Angas’ of the musical Trabandhas’. 

A MS. of a Mewari version of R.P. by one Krsna Bhatta 
is said to be deposited in the collection of the Mahanta of Natha- 
dwara. 1 This work is notable as it indicates the popularity 
of the R.P. commentary which must have justified its Mewari 
version. 

Regarding the question of the chronological sequence as 
between S. Raj. and the commentary on Gltagovinda it may be 
said that both the works appear to have been completed almost 
simultaneously as both of them refer to each other. It may be 
surmised that Gltagovinda commentary was written after the 
Prabandhollasa and Vibhavollasa in Rasaratnakosa of S. Raj. 
were completed and that it was completed before or almost 
simultaneously .with S. Raj. Although the colophons of 
Kumbhakarna MSS. of S. Raj. do not mention the commentary 
on Gltagovinda having been written by the author, the Kalasena 
MSS. do so The latter MSS. 

being definitely later than the former, one may be inclined 
to conjecture that R.P. might not have been completed when 
S. Raj. was composed, but the following closing verse of S. Raj. 
(Granthasamaptipariksana) found in both Kumbha, and Kala. 
MSS. contains reference to the author’s commentary on Gita- 
govinda. 

1 This information was verbally supplied by Muni Kantisagar. 




ls 0F^M«WT®R' jgpgST I 

* fR »M \\{ 6 [\ 

The most plausible view seems to be that the Rasikapriya 
commentary was planned and written almost simultaneously 
with the Prabandhollasa of S. Raj. The Kxrttistambha inscrip- 
tion mentions both S. Raj. and Rasikapriya commentary 
and there is thus no doubt that both the works were completed 
before the installation of the Kxrttistambha inscription 2 . 

R. P. can justly be regarded as a companion volume of 
S. Raj. The publication of our text will be very enlightening 
for the study of R. P. and similarly R. P. is but a supplement 
of S. Raj. (mainly of its ‘Sudaprabandha Parlksana’ in the 
Prabandhollasa). 

B. Commentary on Candi Sataka of Bawx Bhatta : 

Candi Sataka has been published in Kavyamala series 
pt. 4 of the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay with an anonymous 
commentary but no trace was hitherto available of Kubmha’s 
commentary on this work. The Kumbha-Visesanka of Raja- 
sthana Bharat! 1962-63 published from Sadul Rajasthan Re- 
search Institute, Bikaner, contains a notice of a MS. of 
this commentary, which is versified throughout. This MS. 
has been found in the Jain Bhavan Granthalaya, Calcutta. 
It bears the date of copying as Samvat 1675 and the name of 
the scribe as Sakalakirti, a Kharataragacchiya Jain Scholar 
and runs into 2,400 verses. The MS. is unfortunately in a 
very bad condition and is beyond legibility. The folios are 
said to have stuck to each other and there is said to be no 
chance of restoring the MS. to legibility. A few verses that 
have been partially reconstructed in the said notice give the 
authorship of Kumbha as follows : 

qt- 

5ht 3rr s m (? ) m ra mmt : spr strut qsr: iivsi 

(R. B. P. 110) 

1 MS. A. reads I 

2 Tide Kirti. 157,158. 
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G. Commentary on Sangita RatndJcam ( Sahgltakramadipika 1) 

References to this commentary are found in the following 
works but the source of their information is nowhere indicated. 

(i) M. Krishnamachariar : ‘History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 853, No. 1004; p. 859 No. 1014 and 
p. 862, No. 1022. 

(ii) Harbilas Sharda : “Maharana Kumbha” p. 166. 

(iii) G. H. Ojha : ‘Udaipur Ka Itihas’ p. 626. 

(iv) Dr. Y. Raghavan : his article on ‘Rasa-Ratna- 
Ko&a’ etc. (Annals of B.O.R.I. Poona. Vol. XIV, 
1932-33. p. 258-63). Opinion has been subsequently 
revised and the reference is dropped in ‘Later Sahglta 
Literature’ (S. N. A. Bulletin No. 17). 

It is very curious that Kumbha should have been known 
to scholars as a commentator on S. R. without any definite 
ground for this information. No reference to this work is 
found in S. Raj. or in any of the available inscriptions pertain- 
ing to Kumbha. The following closing verse of the R. P. 
commentary in the third ‘Sarga’ of Gitagovinda contains 
the name of a work as ‘Sangita-Krama-Dipika’ which can be 
surmised to have been written by Kumbha. R. P. is said 
to be a sister of this work. 





It may be conjectured from this reference that ‘Sahglta 
Krama Dipika’ must have been a commentary on some work 
dealing with Sahglta rather than an independent work. This 
seems to be probable also because a writer who had to his credit 
the authorship of the most gigantic and complete work on 
Sangita viz., Sangltaraj a, could not have been inclined to com- 
pose another independent work on Sahglta unless it was meant 
to be a concise edition of the former or to serve as a companion 
volume. Both the possibilities are ruled out as there is no 
reference in S. Raj. to any abridged edition or companion 
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volume. The question naturally arises as to why no reference 
to ‘Sangita Krama Dipika’ should have been included in S. Raj. 
There seems to be no answer to this question except the surmise 
that Saiigltaraja having been devised as an original and inde- 
pendent work to serve as the ‘Magnum Opus’ of Indian Sangita 
Sastra, it was not deemed proper or necessary to mention the 
commentary of another writer’s work. 

No MS. of ‘Sangita Krama Dipika’ is now available and 
it is not possible to say anything definite as regards its content 
and scope. There is no evidence in support of the conjecture 
that ‘Sangita Krama Dipika’ was a commentary on S.R. 

As regards the question as to how the authorship of S.R. 
commentary came to be ascribed to Kumbha, it may be noted 
that the first notice of S. Raj. in modern times is found 
in K. Kielhorn’s catalogue and there the work is referred to 
under two different names — ‘Sangitaraja’ and ‘Sangitamimamsa’, 
although both names pertain to one and the same work as is 
clear from the colophons of S. Raj., wherein both these names 
are given side by side. The surmise that Sangita Mimamsa 
might have been a commentary by Kumbhakarna on S. R., 
the most important and comprehensive predecessor work might 
have gained currency among scholars 1 . In an appendix at the 
end of Yol. II of the Anandashrama edition of S. R. a commen- 
tary on S. R. by Kumbha is listed without any mention of the 
source of this information. It is quite probable that this 
reference might have induced the above scholars to include 
Kumbha in the commentators on S. R. 

Kambha’s close acquaintance with and critical under- 
standing of the contents of S. R. is beyond doubt (cf. his epithet 
fruitful: but it is difficult to base merely on this fact the 
assertion that Kumbha had written a commentary on S.R, 

1 Dr V, Raghavan, however, indicates in his article in the Annals 0 f the 
B. 0. R. I. referred to above that both these names pertain to one and. 
the same work. Swami Prajnanananda’s reference to ‘Sangitamimamsa 5 
(vide ‘Historical development of Indian Music’ p. 230) as an alternative 
name of the R. P. commentary is an instance of the confusion pre- 
valent concerning these names of works. 
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If any commentary on S. K. had been written by Kumbha 
after the completion of S. Raj. and after also the date of the 
Kirttistambha inscription, the reference to ‘Sangita Krama 
Dipika’ in R. P. which is definitely anterior to the former will 
have to be taken as an interpolation, but in the absence of any 
evidence whatsoever in favour of Kumbha’s authorship of a 
commentary on S. R. none of the above surmises appears to 
be warranted. The identity of 'Sangita Krama Dipika’ 
cannot be established in the absence of any MS. of this work or 
a definite quotation from the same. 

D. Ekalingasraya : 

The closing verse of the 7th Sarga of Kumbha’s R.P. 
commentary on Gitagovinda refers to the commentary as ‘Eka- 
lihgasraya-sodara’ sister of ‘Ekalingasraya’. This reference 
has been construed to mean that ‘Ekalingasraya’ must have 
been a work by Kumbha, to which has been ascribed the 
sisterhood of R.P. No trace of this work has been forthcoming 
till now and it can as well be doubted whether ‘Ekalingasraya’ 
was at all a literary work. One possible conjecture is that 
for its richness of content, extent and splendour the R.P. might 
have been compared by the author to the ‘A&raya’ or ‘Mandapa’ 
built by himself in the Ekalingaji temple. At least one instance 
of a similitude between the architectural constructions of 
Kumbha and his literary compositions is to be found in the 
colophon to the fourth Pariksana of the Prabandhollasa of 
S. Raj. wherein the treatment of Trabandha’ has been said 
to be the ‘brother’ of the new roadway on the Chittorgarh fort 
built by Kumbha, ( riifawgu 
q qrc vw ) 

The possibility of a Stotra-like composition dedicated 
to Ekalinga having been undertaken by Kumbha under the 
title ‘Ekalingasraya’ cannot be ruled out because Ekalingaji 
is the traditional deity of the rulers of Mewar. 

E. Gitagovinda : 

Ample documentary evidence is available regarding the 
composition of a new Gitagovinda by Kumbha, apparently 

; \ |.§ ■ , •; ' ri' .. ' V; 
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on the pattern of Jaideva’s Gitagovinda. The following 
two references to this work are found in the text of S. Raj : 

■ stsrtt: $WT (fWT)-^WfT I 

snfs^cTT: IR1II (P. 553) 

M^cn feTfrws: u^r» srf® 

There is the following reference in the colophons of the 

(cf. notes on this epithet in Appendix IV, Pt. I, index 
No. 2). No MS. of this work is available at present. 


F. Sudaprabandha : 

This seems to be but another name for Kumbha’s own 
Gitagovinda which must have been composed in the style of 
‘Sudaprabandha’ on the pattern of Jaideva’s Gitagovinda. 
Some critics have treated it as an independent work 1 . The 
following verse of ‘Ekalingamahatmya’ also eulogises Kumbha’s 
proficiency in this art of musical creation : — 

’t’JK SWfeFrtftW (h) (de»fc l 

art* frfaPre sncr: sr^rw gvt- 

iptefr g^TsjmrifiMcfnflr ip*®yu 

But there is no documentary evidence in support of this. 
An introductory verse (No. 18) of R.P. (quoted above in the 
note on R.P.) contains a general reference to the author's 
competence for composition of ‘Prabandhas’. 

The Kirttistambha inscription (verse 157, M.K. p. 219) 
refers to ‘Sudaprabandha’ having been composed by Kumbha. 
There being no reference to the composition of Gitagovinda 
by Kumbha in the available inscriptions, it can tentatively be 
concluded that ‘Sudaprabandha’ might have been identical 
with ‘Gitagovinda’. 


1 of. M. K. p. 166,185; Ojha : p. 625; C. Kunhanraja’s Introduction to 
S. Raj, (Pathyaratnakosa) p. XXXV. 
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G. Sri Kumbhasvdmi-Mandara (?) 

The prose colophon to the sixth ‘Sarga’ of R. P. commen- 
tary contains the following reference : )^rt^ 

I This reference has been construed to indicate a 
work of Kumbha entitled ‘Kumbha Svami Mandara ’ 1 but this 
seems more probably to be a reference to Kumbhasvami- 


Mandira built by Maharana Kumbha. The author perhaps, wishes 
to indicate that his commentary on Gltagovinda is dedicated 


to Krsna or Visrtu just as are the temples of Kumbhasvamin 
built by him . 2 


H. SahJcsepa-Kamasastram. 

A small treatise on Kamasastra. Its fractional MS. 
(only two sheets) is deposited in Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner. The colophon in this MS. reads as follows : — 

srata fijon cfarofcft mx » 

rw (*ft) (?) n 

ffir (Vide Dr. C. 

Kunhanraja’s Introduction to S. Raj. p. LIV, LV). 


I. A work on the architectural details of Kirttistambhas. 

“Maharana Kumbha himself wrote a treatise on the 
art of building Kirttistambhas (Towers of Victory or Fame), 
based on principles of Jaya and Aparajit, and had it engraved 
on stone tablets and fixed in the lower part of the Tower of 
Victory. A part of the first tablet, found at Chitor and 
since deposited in the Udaipur Museum 1 , gives Maharana 

1 Vide M. Krishnamachariar p. 862 No. 1022 and Dr. Y. Ragha van’s 
article in Annals of the B. 0. B. I. YoL 14. 

2 cf. the account of Kumbha's architectural achievements in this Intro- 
duction. t ' " ; 

1 Only a fragment of the first slab on which the introductory -portion 
of the work is inscribed, was discovered by GL H. Ojha. The second 
verse on this slab, reads as follows : — 

I . 





Kumbhakarna’s description of the characteristic features 
of Towers according to Jaya and Aparajit”. (M.K.p. 168). 

From the above inscriptional evidence no doubt is 
left regarding Kumbha’s authorship of a treatise on archi- 
tecture. The complete text of the work, however, is not avai- 
lable in manuscript or inscriptional form. The fragmentary 
inscriptional evidence is too meagre and does not throw light 
on the title, scheme of arrangement and detailed contents of 
the treatise. 

J. Dramatic Compositions in (four) Desi Bhasds : 

The colophons of S. Raj. (Kalasena MSS.) and the Klrtti- 
stambha Inscription (verse 158) refer to the composition of 
four dramas by Kumbha in four regional languages spoken in 
Karnataka, Maharastra, Medapata (Mewar) and Tailanga 


(Author’s epithet in the colophons of S. Raj.) 


(Kirtti. M.K.p. 219) 

None of these dramatic compositions is available to-day. 

K. Stray poetic compositions in ‘ Mewari ’ . 

It is held that Kumbha had composed a number of stray 
poems in the Mewari dialect, comprising ‘Stutis’ of ‘Devatas’. 
Muni Kantisagara, a Jain scholar whom I met recently at 
Udaipur, showed to me in his personal collection a MS. of a 
diary (Svadhyaya Pustika) of a Jain Sadhu of Delwara named 
Hemahamsasuri, dated Samvat 1530, which was said by him 
to contain a quotation of a ‘Mewari Stuti’ of Ekalingaji said 

1 ‘Samskrta’ seems to be a substitute of ‘Medapata’ which has been pur- 
posely replaced in Kalasena MSS. in order to conceal the identity of 
Kumbha, 

2 Read also as (cf V. Raghavan ‘Later Sahgita Literature’ 

S.N.A. Bulletin No. 17 p. 12). 
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to have been composed by Kumbha. This quotation remains 
un-authenticated as it could not be readily located in the 
extensive MS. shown to me. The possibility of such composi- 
tions by Kumbha cannot be ruled out, but there is at present 
no authority available by way of MS. 

L. Mewari Commentary on J aideva’s Gitagovinda. 

A pictorially illustrated copy of a MS. of this work dated 
Sam vat 1697 is deposited in the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, 

Its authorship is ascribed to Kumbhakarna 1 . The language 
of this commentary is more akin to Gujarati than to Mewari. 

It is very brief in comparison to R.P. and is just like a trans- 
lation of the original Gitagovinda. From its linguistic affi- 
nity to Gujarati and cryptic content it does not appear to have 
been written by Kumbha. 

M. Poetic- cum- musical compositions compiled in ‘Ekalinga- 

mahdtmya. , 

Dr. G. H. Ojha 2 has mentioned Kumbha’s authorship 
of a number of ‘Stutis’ enjoined to be sung in various Ragas 
and Talas compiled in ‘Ekaiingamahatmya’ 3 . Th is reference 

1 Vide a notice of this work by Agarchand Nahata in ‘§odhapatrika’ 
published by Sahitya Samsthana, Udaipur Vol. XI, No. 1 p. 60-64. 

2 ‘Udaipur ka Itihas’ p. 626. 

3 Two texts bearing the title ‘Ekalihga Mahatmya’ are available. One 
is said to have been composed in the reign of Kumbha and the other in 
that of his son Raimalla (vide Ojha p. 413,416). A transcript of the 
former text deposited in the Rajasthan Oriehtal Research Institute, 

Udaipur (bearing No. 1477) was made available to me by Sri B. M. ' 

Javalia (in-charge) for consultation at Udaipur and a transcript of the | 

latter was lent from the personal library of H H. the Maharana of Udai- 
pur. The ‘Ekalihga Mahatmya’ referred to above is the former text (com- j 

posed in the reign of Kumbha). The first three chapters of this work are [ 

devoted to a Puranic description of ‘Ekalihga* the presiding deity of the j 

Mewar dynasty. The 4th chapter deals with the genealogy of the rulers j 

of Mewar upto Mokal (Kumbha’s father) and ends with , j 

etc. This colophon is followed by an eulogistic account of Kumbha’s j 

achievements. Most of the verses in this section are reproduced verba- 
tim in the Kumbhal. and Kirti. inscriptions. This colophon to this 
section does not seem to fit in the scheme of consecutive numbers of 
chapters and this section seems to be a part of the chapter called j 
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has been reproduced in M. K. p. 166. But really these ‘Stutis’ 
have been composed by one Kanha Yyasa as will be seen 
from the concluding verses of ‘Pancayatanastuti’ in Ek. 
Mah., given below : — 

crran ^5 fft Hal n?K<£n 

«ftfwr?rna^f (*fcr) i 

The impression about Kumbha’s authorship of these com- 
positions seems to have been caused by the following misap- 
prehension. 

In the colophon of the section of Ek. Mah. eulogising 
Kumbha’s achievements, seems to have been misap- 

prehended as ttwft. The colophon reads as 

ifa k w ^ wf-TT’iKT^-Ti^Knin'- s ftg pflffiroi l Tg gT 

This colophon really pertains to the appendix to the 
14th chapter dealing v/ith the genealogy of the Mewar dynasty, 
which precedes this compilation entitled ‘Pancayatanastuti’. 
The ascribed authorship of Kumbha in the above colophon 
appears to be a dedication made to him by the real author. 
„(cf the following verses which expressly ascribe the authorship 
of. the compositions to Kanha Yyasa). 

Then follows a compilation of a good number of poetic- 
cum-musical compositions eulogising ‘Pancadevas’. The text is not 
properly arranged after this. There are confused portions eulogising 
Ekalihgaji and Kumbha, enumerating Chandojatis etc. The second 
text bearing the same name has been rightly called ‘Ekalingapurana’ 
by Ojha. It is extensive in volume and more systematic in the arrange- 
ment of the text. It is divided in 32 chapters and the full text is devoted 
to a Puranic account of Ekalihgaji (except chapters 20,21 which deal with 
the genealogy of the Mewar dynasty and a few scattered references to 
this topic). Tbs work is appellated as a part of the Vayupurajja, devoted 


to Medapata (Mewar). The name 
text is not known. 


of the author of this Purana-like 
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ftffarc>Tjft s mH res fn g^ «n§ (h^t? ) hh§ \ 

cfT (5) (:) jwrfstf f«T-(?) (^-) 

fRT: IWf: >l?Vd> 

-J V ... . ---, - — °v, -..#>- ^ . __ _♦. ._ ...>. c 

fpIT WHw ^TCjfCT <pH HIT ^STHT 


§*#fo SfffTcft f*RHr §5£T: pT: I 

f^TRTOSRt SRfoujSR fc*m 

gp* ijfew^ ferfcTOft cf gpr tt 3 *t gp 
(Although the last verse does not mention the author’s name, 
it clearly indicates that the author could not have been 
Kumbha himself.) 


There is also a reference to the composition of ‘Vadya- 
prabandhas’ (instrumental music pieces) by Kumbha in the 
following verse, but no ‘ Vadyaprabandha’ is available in the MS. 


ezncsrr stfbmm wi M ct^tt wrdif 


’Rc^T sfrffcaTf^'H HfagTR I 


spit sbhcrcrsr 

«ft*TR STf # ara wnw g*ft: lRo?H (Eka. Mah. ) 

Kumbha thus stands out as a literary genius of great 
versatility, commanding mastery over several arts and scie- 
nces. His Rasikapriya commentary on Jaideva’s Gitagovinda, 
however, is one of the two works which have immortaiised 
him, the other work being the colossal Sangitaraja. The two 
works rank among the foremost classics of our country > and 
have left a lasting imprint on our literary and cultural history, 

(ii) Authenticity of Kumbha’s authorship of S. Raj. 

AND OTHER WORKS. 

Kumbha’s rulership of Mewar was covered by a period 
of continuous wars against the Mohammedan rulers of Malwa 
and Gujerat. The cares and the anxieties of the battlefield 
must have usurped the major part of Kumbhas’ time and 
attention and left him little leisure for literary pastimes. In 
these circumstances, if the authorship is ascribed to Kumbha 
of S. Raj., a very learned and gigantic treatise on the intricate 
subject of Sangita, as also the authorship of other works on 
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diverse subjects, doubts can reasonably be aroused in regard 
to the reliability of tbe ascription. V bat lends colour to 
the doubts is the wide-spread practice noticeable in the 
literary history of our country specially of its medieval period, 
of ascribing authorship to kings and high dignitaries of works 
composed by others. As Kumbha’s authorship of S. Raj. and 
other works is deemed an impossible feat in the face of 
distractions and cares of his life it may be believed by some 
people that Sangitaraja. was actually written by some 
one else. 

Kumbha is not the only king in Indian history 
whose authorship of literary works is the object of 
suspicion in the eyes of certain critics; similar suspicions 
have been taised concerning many other kings and high 
dignitaries. In regard to king Bhoja for example, who is 
known as the author of many important works on diverse 
subjects, e.g. Grammar, Poetics, Dramaturgy, Ayurveda, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Philosophy etc., it is doubted how 
a king’s cares and pre-occupations could possibly leave Bhoja 
enough leisure to be devoted to the writing of treatises on 
diverse subjects of great intricacy and specialisation 1 . Similar 
doubts could be entertained regarding the authorship of Sayana’s 
works on multifarious subjects including besides his famous 
commentaries on Vedas, treatises on Grammar, Poetics, Ayur- 
veda etc. Sayana, it may be noted, was a hereditary minister 
of state for four generations in the Vijayanagar dynasty represe- 
nted by Kampana, Sahgama, Bukka and Harihara, commander- 
in-chief and regent for the duration of the period of minority 
of Sangama 2 . 

The question concerning the authenticity of authorship 
of the prolific writings of kings is thus not confined to Kumbha 
alone. The question has been raised and repeated in regard 
to other kings and high dignitaries as well, but as far as my 

1 cf. Y. Ragkavan ; ‘Studies in £rngaraparakasa’ Vol. I. Pt.l ; pp. 5,6 
and P. V. Kane ; ^History of Sanskrit Poetics ’pp. 262,263. 

* Vide Introduction to Saya^aVVedabhasyabhumika’ (Chowkhamba 
edition) p. IX, X. 
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information goes, it has not yet been satisfactorily answered. 
The answers which are usually suggested do not carry convi- 
ction. In regard to Kumbha, for instance, Prof. Kunhan Raja 
has suggested that as was the traditional custom, scholars 
and artists must have accompanied the king in his marches 
during wars and the king could have utilised their services 
un-interruptedly 1 . No evidence in support of this surmise 
is forthcoming. Admittedly, conditions of warfare in Kumbha’s 
time were not similar to those at the time of the Kuruksetra 
battle when prescribed rules and timings were scrupulously 
respected by combatants on both sides which left them leisure 
everyday for literary and artistic pursuits. In Kumbha’s 
time, even if he was willing to abide by a code of honourable 
conduct his adversary would not have been equally willing 
to do so. This obvious assumption seems to have been ignored 
by Prof. Kunhan Raja. 

Prof. Kunhan Raja, however, would appear to be nearer 
the truth when he says that kings in the past generally posses- 
sed unusual powers of mental detachment and composure 
and their minds remained un-ruffled for literary activity 
even when on the battle-field and that they were intensely 
religious in their outlook and conduct. Although he does not 
expressly say so, Prof. Kunhan Raja appears to suggest that 
some of the kings in the past were ‘Karma-Yogins’ in varying 
measure. Indian cultural history and tradition would appear 
to lend support to such a presumption in respect of personages 
among the royalties. 

One thing notable in connection with the apparent diver- 
sity of subjects on which Kumbha 2 , Sayana or Bhoja wrote 
their famous works, is that although the field of enquiry 
covered by the writings of each one of them is diverse 
and manysided, the object of enquiry in all cases is only one. 
The subjects of their writings relate uniformly to the Yedas, 

1 Vide Introduction to the Bikaner edition of 8. Raj. pp. LVII-LJX. 

2 It may be noted that the subjects covered by Kumbha’s literary activi- 
ty were characterised by a comparatively lesser diversity. 


the Vedangas or the Upavedas, all Vedic in nature and scope 
fundamentally. As such the object of their enquiry also is 
one viz. the Vedic teaching that what the human heart in its 
inmost recesses hankers after is not worldly good hut a felicity — 
eternal and unlimited. There is thus a unity of purpose and 
ideal which runs through all the writings of these high dignitaries 
and all of them are not only actuated by the same urge but 
are also guided by the same approach and outlook. In a 
sense, this simplifies their task. They are not worried to 
strike notes of novelty or originality of concept and terminology 
and are content to accept the traditional line of thought and 
diction in this respect. It is rare to come across among the 
ancient and medieval authors any one claiming discovery of 
anything outside or unrelated to the Vedas. If at all originality 
is professed it is one of emphasis or interpretation. 

Further, it is usually proclaimed by themselves or their 
admirers that the authors were men of God-realisation of 
various grades or schools of religious culture. If this claim is 
conceded certain important clues to their personalities become 
available. The inner luminosity of a Yogin is said to heighten 
his powers of intellect and endow him with an extraordinary 
capacity for calmness in the midst of worldly distractions. 

Viewed from this twin angle of the Vedic subject matter 
of their writings and their attainments as Yogins, the prolific 
and sometimes amazingly stupendous writings of ancient kings 
would not excite the curiosity and suspicions which would 
otherwise normally or naturally arise. The marvel of Kumbha 
will then be viewed not as the marvel of a king but really that 
of the identiealness of substance of the Vedas and their subsidia- 
ries (Upavedas and Vedangas) as also that of Karma-Yoga. 

Prof. Kunhanraja has rightly suggested that where 
there is no positive evidence of another man having actually 
written a work, a king’s authorship of that work should not be 
suspected solely on the ground that a king can have no leisure 
for writing works of stupendous size and large variety. In 
the case of Kumbha no direct evidence is available to contradict 
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Ids authorship of S. Raj. and other works. On the other hand, 
whatever evidence is available goes to confirm that Kumbha 
was responsible at least for designing and executing the plan 
of his works if not for their detailed composition. 

By way of inferential evidence it may be noted that in 
Kumbha’s time important works on architecture were written 
by Sutradhara Mandana and others who were either patronised 
by him or wrote their works independently (see the subsequent 
section on Kumbha’s contribution to architecture). The fact 
that they publicised their own names as authors is evidence 
at least of the absence of a general policy of Kumbha to arrogate 
to himself, or compel ascription to himself the authorship of 
important literary works -written by men amenable to influence, 
coercion or material rewards. 


The fact remains, however, that some of Kumbha’s works 
on account of their plan and size cannot possibly be written 
single-handed by one man, especially when that man is very 
busy otherwise also. In connection with S. Raj. evidence 
has come to hand of one Kanha Vyasa the writer of ‘Ekalinga 
Mahatmya 1 ’ a contemporary work, who on the basis of the 
following circumstantial and inferential evidence can be assumed 
to have helped very largely in the actual composition of the 
slokas, sifting and arrangment of material and other jobs of 
detail. The circumstances are : — 

(i) Five Slokas of S. Raj. (Nos. 36-40 of the first 
section viz. ‘Grantha-Kytpra£amsa) appear exac- 
tly in the same form in the Ekalinga Mahatmya 
of Kanha Vyasa. A verse occuring in the last 
colophon of the R. P. commentary is also re- 
produced. Thus there appears to be a prima 
facie case for deducing the association of the 
author of Ik. Mah. with the composition of S. Ra j. 
and R. P< 


1 A MS. (No. 1477) of tMs work is deposited in tlie Rajasthan Oriental 
Institute, Udaipur, 
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(ii) There is a strikingly obvious similarity between 
the style and diction of ‘Ekalinga Mahatmya’ 
and S. Raj. 

(iii) There are at least fifty songs in Ek. Mah. in eulogy 
of five Devas which provide evidence of the musical 
ability of Kanha Yyasa. And, 

(iv) There is a strongly marked resemblance between 
the construction of Slokas of Ek. Mah. and S. Raj. 

All this leads to the inference that Kanha Yyasa must 
have been entrusted by Kumbha with not only the super- 
vision of the detailed execution of Kumbha’s plan of S. Raj. 
but also with the composition of all or a major proportion 
of its slokas. . 

Kanha Vyasa has described himself as ‘Arthadasa’ appa- 
rently in self-despise 1 . Presumably he worked for money and 
not merely out of love for knowledge. 

No trace is forthcoming of any other person well versed 
in requisite knowledge having been associated with Kumbha 
in the composition of S. Raj. There is thus no bar to the 
assumption that Kanha Yyasa was the main architect of the 
body of S. Raj. It is also safe to assume that the initiative 
for composition as also the tasks of laying down the main 
features and broad outlines of the plan and pattern of the 
work, selecting its materials, solving intricate problems of 
compilation, defining the perspective for evaluating older works 
and defining the author’s own theses, must have belonged to 
Kumbha himself - Y; y Y. : ■ Ypyg Y f : ■ Y 

The following facts and circumstances tend to confirm 
this view : — 

(i) A very large number of epithets used in Kumbha’s 
eulogies appearing at different places refer to his 
attainments in the art and science of music (see 

It Ek. Mah. ‘Paficayatana Stuti’ 60 . ‘PaficaSika stands for 

fifty Gitas composed in the eulogy of ‘Paficade vas’. 
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Appendix IV.) Their repetitiveness would appear 
to confirm their validity. And, 

(ii) His Yogic powers are referred to in more than 
one story of his personal life 1 . ‘Nada Sadhana’ 
and ‘Svara Sadhana’ are usually resorted to by 
Yogins as a part of spiritual discipline and culture. 
This, together with his interest in the musical 
science, lends weight to the presumption that 
Kumbha was a practical musician 2 . As a musician 
Kumbha could not possibly have left the main task 
of the compilation of S. Raj. entirely to others. 
He must have participated in its composition in 


a large measure. 



5 . PATRONAGE OF FINE ARTS— SPECIALLY 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Kumbha was a great patron of fine arts both dynamic 
and static. Among the former was notable his own creative 
genius for poetry and extending patronage to poets as also his 
own practical skill and competence for music and extending 
patronage to musicians. 8 Kumbha’s musical talent has been 
commented on at length in the preceding subsection. As 

1 vide articles entitled TTfKFIT |pTT IT ; gpjjf 

sftqpff # cfvf R. B., Kumbha-Vilesanka, pp. 129-43. 




sprfr IpTT limil 

(Ekalingamahatmya RajavaiMa.) 

cf. Ojha p. 627, and M. K. pp. 166-67 for references to Kumbha’s patro- 
nage of court-poets such as Atribhatta and his son Mahesa. Kanba 
Vyasa, the composer of Ekalinga Mahatmya is a notable name as example 
of Kumbha’s patronage of literary-cum-musieal talent. 


stated already the only instance now available, however, of any 
musician dependent on his patronage is that of Kanha Vyasa. 

Among the static group of fine arts the architectural 
works built by him are alone sufficient to win for him a place 
of pride in the history of India. In Indian tradition sculpture 
is blended with architecture as sculptural pieces are set in 
architectural structures and seldom exhibited or preserved 
separately as was done in the Greek tradition. Consequently 
the science of sculpture is also generally included in ‘Sthapatya’ 
(architecture). In Kumbha’s time the Sthapatya Sastra 
received the attention of celebrated writers whom he patronized 
and was very much enriched. Among the writers of Sthapatya 
whom Kumbha patronized was the celebrated Sutradhara 
Mandana whose works included — (1) Prasadamandana, (2) 
Kupamandana, (3) Vastumandana (4) Vastusastra (5) Vastusara 
(6) Riipavatara (7) Devatamurtti-prakarana (8) Rajavallabha. 1 
Mandana’s son Govinda is also known to have written three 
works Uddharadhorani, Kalanidhi and Dvaradlpika. Man- 
dana’s brother Natha wrote a book named Vastumanjari. These 
works on Sthapatya are held in much esteem, specially those 
" of Mandana. ;v A * C 

Among the works of practical Sthapatya built by Rana 
Kumbha or by others enjoying his patronage the following 
are specially notable : — - 

(1) The famous Kirtti Stambha which commemorates 
Kumbha’s victory over Sultan Mahmud Khilji 
I of Malava (1438). The architect who designed 
and supervised the construction of Kirtti Stambha 
was Jaita who was assisted by his sons named 
Napa and Punja. The construction was finished 
in 1449 A.D. Built in nine stories, embellished 
with innumerable sculptural figures and decorations, 
this Tower of Victory is an unparalleled work of 
art. It was completed in about nine years’ time. 

ies oft ‘PrSsadamaft- 
B.ta, lib, 5 Pt. 1) 


1 M. K. p. 167, Ojha p. 627, Dr. 
clana’ in ; 



The large number of sculptural figures set on the 
tower relate to Indian religion, philosophy, music, 
dance etc. and present an encyclopaedic view of 
Indian culture. 

(2) Kumbhalgarh — the famous fort of, which has the 
distinction that in all the wars against the enemies 
of Mewar it remained unconquered (except for 
once). Its architect was Sutradhara Mandana. It 
is a marvellous feat of military engineering. 

(3) The fort of Achalagarh on Mt. Abu. It is believed 
that Kumbha alone built in all 32 of the 84 forts 
of Mewar. 1 On the Chittorgarh fort there was no 
road for the movement of chariots. Kumbha 
built one. He also built new gates on the fort. 

(4) Among the numerous temples built by Kumbha 
may be mentioned the two temples of Kumbhas- 
vamin and Adivaraha respectively in Chittorgarh. 
The latter is now wrongly known as Mirabai’s 
temple. Other notable temples are those of 
Kumbhasvamin (Visnu) in Kumbhalgarh and 
‘Achalgarh’ and a Visnu temple built within the 
precincts of Ekalinga temple 2 . The Kumbhasvamin 
temple at Kumbhalgarh is popularly known as 
Mamadeva temple. Kumbha also carried out 
extensive renovation of the Ekalinga temple. 

The famous Jain temple of Rsabhadeva in Ranakpur 
designed by Sutradhara Dipaka was built in the year 1439 by 
a rich man named Dharanik (Dharenshah) who enjoyed Kum- 
bha’s patronage. It is known as Chaumukha temple. For 
exquisiteness and delicacy of architectural detail this temple 
is known to be without its second in Asia. Another Jain 
monument built (in 1448, 49 A.D.) by Bhandari Vela, son of 

1 vide V, V. p. 334. 

2 As this temple is modelled on principles enunciated in ‘Eupamandana’ 
written by Sutradhara Mandana, it is conjuctured that it must have 
been built during Kumbha’s time and by him. (vide R. C. Agrawala’s 
paper in &odha Patrika Vol. IX No. 1 Udaipur). 
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Bah Kela, Maharana Kumbha’s treasurer, deserves to be noticed 
here. It is the exquisitely sculptured ‘Vedf-like structure which 
stands near Kumbha’s Tower of Victory. (M. K. p. 161-62). 
Kumbha is also known to have built a large number of tanks, 
water-reservoirs and wells (Ojha p. 624). 

For works of painting executed by Kumbha no material 
evidence is now available excepting the faint lines of pictures 
on the walls of Kumbha’s palaces in Kumbhalgarh, from which 
it can be inferred that the art of painting was not neglected 


by him. 1 

The super-art of Natya includes all fine arts dynamic 
and static. Kumbha made his mark as a writer of dramas 
and dramatic actor (see Appendix IV). The title ‘Abhinavabha- 
ratacarya’ added to his name was well deserved. 

The patrimony left by Kumbha for posterity in the form 




of superb works of art and grand theoretical treatises on the 
same would appear to be almost unprecedented. 

6. RELIGIOUS FAITH AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LEANINGS. 

The author is a Saivite, Ekalingaji being his family deity. 
From a stone-inscription (1444 A.D.) found in a Krsna temple 
of Kadian village 2 situated at a distance of 16 miles from 
Udaipur, information about Kumbha’s religious ‘Guru’ has 
come to notice. The name of Kumbha’s guru was Tilhabhatta, 
who was the guru also of- Mokala, Kumbha’s father, and of 
Maharana Lakha, his grand-father. The temple is grand, built 
by Tara, Tilhabhatta’s wife at a huge cost. Rajaguru Tilha- 
bhatta may be presumed to have received from the royal 
family immense wealth which made it possible for him 
to build such a grand temple. The fact that the temple was 
dedicated to Kr§na is evidence of the absence of any anti- 
Vaisnavite tradition among the Saivite Maharanas of Mewar. 


1 Vide R. B. Vol. VIII Nos. 1-2, p. 5 (Dr. 

2 ‘Varada’, a journal published from Raji 


. Satyaprakasa’s paper). 


Vol. IV No. 3. 

■ V - Vv .... 


, Besau. 
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The two works bearing the same title, Ekalihga Mahatmya 
written separately in the time of Kumbha and his son Raimalla 
respectively also show no trace of any anti-Vaisnavite senti- 
ment among the contemporary rulers of Mewar. 

Tolerance towards deities other than Siva is an evidence 
of the Ranas of Mewar of the time having belonged to the 
Pancopasana cult. 1 Kumbha’s Mangalacarana verses are 
dedicated to Siva in a majority of cases, but there are several 
obeisances to Visnu, Devi, and stray devotional references 
to Ganapati. Kumbha’s commentaries on the Gitagovinda 
of Jaideva and Candisataka of Banabhatta are striking indica- 
tions of his devotion to Visnu or Krsna and Devi or Candi 
respectively. 

Kumbha’s Mangalacarana verses disclose deep influence 
on him of Sankara- Vedanta. The following Mangalacaranas 

are significant 

(i) 5fl=mic*wt: (p. 11, v. 2) (ii) Mentioning Maya 
and Mayin (p. 11, v. 2) (iii) Mentioning Kama 
and Rupa as Maya p. 21, v. 1 (iv) (p. 

52, v. 1) (v) Mentioning Vivarta (p. 71. v. 4). 

There are some references in S. Raj. which indicate Kum- 
bha’s famili arity with the school of Kasmira Saivism. The 
following are some such indications : — 

(i) The attribute Svacchanda used for Siva (p. 35, sl.l) 

(ii) Reference to ‘Parasiva (p. 1, si. 2) 

(iii) Mention of (p. 1, si. 2) 

(iv) Mention of ‘Akala and ‘Parasiva’ (p. 71, si. 2) 

Acquaintance with Nyaya Philosophy is indicated in one 
of the Mangalacarana verses (sraw p. 50, 61oka 1) 

1 cf, the following benedictory verse : — 

t 

srfpjfsm fir^rr h 

(Ek. Mali. v. 59. in the concluding portion of Pancayatanastuti.) 
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Kumbha’s references to the principles of Purva Mimamsa 
are a special feature of his work. No previous writer of San- 
gitasastra would appear to have sustained theories of Sangita 
on the basis of Purva Mimamsa. The philosophy of the Karma- 
kanda of Vedas with its doctrines of Apurva and Adrsta is an 
integral part of Veda, just as the philosophy of the dnanakanda 
with its doctrines of ‘Brahman’ ‘Moksa’ etc is. The two phi- 
losophies together constitute the Vedic philosophy. Apparently 
Kumbha was concerned with relating the principles of Sangita 
to the complete philosophy of Veda and not only to its Vedantic 
part. Kumbha’s special concern in this respect is apparent 
from discussions on the following topics : — 

(i) (pp. 8-10). This Pariksana is headed 

in the tradition of Purva Mimamsakas. Kumbha 
has followed Madhavaearya’s footsteps in com- 
mencing the treatment of- the subject matter 
of his work (immediately after the opening Pari- 
ksana) in terms similar to those used by the latter 
in his J. N. 1-1-1, reading as follows : — 

“firarom tfa i 

m#faqfo s si TPswra r anrcRraf fa#: n” 

Kumbha begins with the following words : — 
q re amfa m ?rs[ gr refaew etc. 

(ii) The concept of ‘Apurva’ (p. 587). In this context 
Kumbha gives the following sloka, wherein he puts ' 
forward the Vedic view that ‘Apurva’ is effectuated 
only when the Vedic ‘Vidhi’ is faithfully observed. 

It may be noted that Purva Mimamsa postulates three 
kinds of ‘Vidhi’- (1) Apurva, (2) Niyama and (3) Parisamkhya. 
Kumbha refers to ‘Apurva Vidhi’ in the above 61oka. This 
‘Vidhi’ is explained by the Mlmamsakas by an illustration 
which reads : . 

v- ■ : : : . - ■■ ■; < v ■; . , ■ , . ■ . - 

fa xw fa f q forw sfafaft u (j, n. 4/2). 
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The illustration implies that it is only when an action is 
performed strictly in accordance with the Vedic injunction 
that ‘Apurva’ is accomplished and in due course produces 
its Vedic fruit (‘phala’). 

(iii) Stipulation of the ‘Yajiia-phala’ of the Yajna- 
named Tanas in terms of Arthavada and Vidhi 
(pp. 141-42). Kumbha enters into a scholastic 
discussion of the topic from the point of view 
of Purva Mimamsa. 



(iv) Discussions on the ‘Vidhi’ of Murehana-gana in 
Yajna (pp. 260-61). 

(v) The Laksanas of Vakya according to the Prabhakara 
school of Mfmamsakas (p. 19). (See comments on 
Vakyapariksana.) 

(vi) The ‘Phala’ of ‘Drsta’ and ‘Adrsta’ (p. 94). Kumbha 
says in the following sloka that Svaras used in 
isolation are not effective in producing ‘Drstadrsta- 
phala’ which is produced only when they are 
used conjointly. 

% Mi arrant fsawww srfsr i 

it 270. 

A parallel injunction is observable from the following 
passage in J. N. 2-2-31 : 
n g stream n 

Kumbha’s adherence to the eight Puranic Pramanas 
is seen from the following sloka (p. 10) 


ars narfr phitowft gm gftfk uwi 
It appears that Kumbha was not only not averse to but was 
guided by the Puranas on the very important subject of Pra- 
manas’. The ‘Deva-pra6astis’ composed by him are modelled 
on the Puranic pattern. 

His Tantric leanings deserve special mention. His reference 
to Varna, Jyestha, Ambika, Raudri in the context of Svaras, 
his mention of Agama Sagara in the introductory verses and 
his Ragadhyanas, couched in Tantric terminology bear ample 
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evidence of his knowledge of the Tantric lore. We shall have 
occasion to refer to this point in the respective section on 
Ragadhyana in the running survey given below. 

The Ekalinga temple (12 miles from Udaipur) is known 
to have been a centre of Lakull&a or Nakuli^a sect of Saivism 
as dealt with in the Sarvadarsana Sangraha of Madhavacarya. 
One of the epithets used by the author for himself is 
According to G.H. Ojha (p. 1414) Lakullsa, an ‘Avatara’ 
of Siva had four disciples named Kusika, Garga, Mitra and 
Kauru^ya, each of whom founded a Sampradaya known after 
his name. One of the followers of Kusika was the first Matha- 
dhxsa of the Ekalinga temple and was succeeded by a line of 
successors. It has not been possible to ascertain the name 
of the Mathadhlsa in-charge of the temple in Kumbha’s time. 

7. A GENERAL ESTIMATE OE AUTHOR’S 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND HIS PLACE IN 
INDIAN CULTURAL HISTORY 

Although the field of Kumbha’s achievements is very 
vast, we are concerned here mainly with his achievements in 
the field of art, its Sastra and cultivation. Indian political 
and social history has not yet taken due note of Kumbha’s 
achievements and exploits in the fields of battle, as an undefeated 
warrior king, who not only defended his kingdom, but extended 
its boundaries by conquest and annexations ; as an enlightened 
administrator who advanced the cause of Vedic religion and 
culture; as a Yogin who is reputed to have achieved great Siddhis 
of Yoga; 1 as one to whom goes the credit of having resuscitated 
Sanglta Sastra, not as a secular art but as a part of the original 
Natyaveda ; as a scholar and writer of great erudition ; as a 
builder of marvellous works of architecture ; as a poet and 
musician of high merit ; and finally a man of great courage and 
fortitude possessing combined virtues of ‘Yuddhavlra’, ‘Dana- 
vira’, ‘Dayavir a’ and ‘Dharmavira’. Rarely do men appear 

1 cf. articles entitled "JTfRFfr fWTT apt apst fe ffi sfr 

arrtrwrrcr swFft and "ufrw fpsrr strfwr” 

i -4 T iW’ in It. B., Kumbha-Visesanka. 
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on the stage of worldly activity who possess the qualities and 
virtues of Maharana Kumbha. 

Historians are beginning slowly to recognise Kumbha’s 
greatness and to assign to him his due place in the political, 
social and cultural history of our country. Perhaps the cir- 
cumstances of his time were such that historians could not pay 
deserved attention to his greatness. The decline of Sanskrit 
and Hindu culture had set in during this time and was acce- 
lerated afterwards. The movements of reform and revival of 
ancient Indian culture set in motion by Kumbha unfortunately 
did not gather momentum after him, and the works and move- 
ments which were intended by him to serve as models for 
imitation after him remained objects of archaeological 
interest only for generations which followed him. 

The Moghuls appeared on the political stage of the country 
and monopolised the attention not only of the masses but also of 
the historians. The cause of Indian art and culture receded into 
the background. The new rulers and the interests which they 
advanced were not favourable for a continuation of the movement 
started by Rana Kumbha. Whereas Kumbha was concerned 
with a revival of Vedic-oriented arts and culture, the new 
rulers were anxious to introduce a mixed culture in which both 
the indigenous and the exotic elements would be represented. 
While it is true that they were not hostile to the indigenous 
arts and culture it cannot be gainsaid that their outlook was 
fundamentally opposed to those of Indian revivalists of 
Vedic culture like Kumbha and after him Dayananda. 

The Moghuls were succeeded by the British who too were 
foreigners to India, and who even to-day after centuries of 
contact with this country have failed to grasp or appreciate 
the true value and significance of the Vedic culture and arts 
derived from the Vedas. They too could not be expected to 
view Kumbha’s work with sympathy and appreciation. 

Col. Tod has brought to notice of a wide circle of readers 
of his book ‘Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan’ the greatness 
and beauty of architectural works built by Kumbha, but as 


can be expected of a foreigner, be too could not appreciate 
the greatness of Kumbha as a revivalist of Vedic culture and 
art. Indian writers like G. H. Ojha and Harvilas Sarda have 
tried to view Kumbha’s cultural achievements in the perspective 
of a patriotic Indian. 


One cannot do better than making an appraisal of Maha- 
rana Kumbha’s achievements in the following verse of ‘Ekalinga 
Mahatmya’. : — 


tPtsr TOW 

wbmf fwg^r t ffe i 

fjerswfq TT^Rtfa'^tirT: 

HT#5T fWT^ro 


SECTION III. TOPICAL NOTES. 

7. “BHUMAN” AS THE IDEAL OE SANGIT AS ASTRA 
AND ITS IMPLICATION FOR SECULAR MUSIC. 

Sangitaraja was conceived by its author to serve as an 
Upaveda or ‘Natya’ as the fifth Yeda. 1 It is important, there- 
fore, to relate it to the Yedic teachings. The Veda is basically 
concerned with teaching the means for realisation of such a 
‘Sukha’ (felicity) or such a total cessation of ‘Duhkha’ (pain) 
as will yield abiding satisfaction to man. Such abiding satis- 
faction the Yeda says is in Brahman, Nada, Bhuman or Amrta. 
The Veda is emphatic that man can never realise the object 
of the inmost hankering of his heart in what is according to 
the Veda, ‘Alpa’ or ‘Martya’. Sanglta to be Upavedie or Vedic 
as a summum bonum must partake of the character of Brahman, 
Nada, Bhuman or Amrta. 

The Chandogya Upanisat defines ‘Bhuman’ and ‘Alpa’ 
as under : — 

«rsr 5TFSRT snarer PmwtRj ff ww i 

3SFBRT WTfW, 3RRT 3RJS RsfRlfif 3W 3T?W I 

sTfcnr \ srcr se i<smm (srcta ?. y*. ?.) 

“Where a man does not see another, does not hear ano- 
ther, does not know another, there is ‘Bhuman,’ and where he 
sees another, hears another, knows another, there is ‘Alpa’. 
That which is ‘Bhuman’ is immortal and that which is ‘Alpa’ 
is mortal”. And according to Brahmasutra 1.3.8., which 
reads wtt wysrsikf arapiteiR! this ‘Bhuman’ is ‘Para Vak’beyond 
the ‘Pa&yantf . 

1 vide p. 9 v. 15. 

fa (=#fa?) qwfa w gy: i 

spu«rar ii?hh 

p. 5. v. 38. 

if: ft ^iWcT- 

# (^rrfir f§) ferawt: h^ij 
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It is clear that the ‘Bhuman’ or ‘Para Yak’ implies an 
extraordinary concentration on the ‘Atman’ or ‘Paramatman , 
such as is not possible without esoteric process, yet as an ins- 
trument for employment in that process, music would appear 
to be the best fitted. Admittedly, music being the most in- 
tangible and the least utilitarian of all arts, enables the human 
mind more easily than any other art to detach itself from 
worldly affairs and to engage itself in contemplation of the 
Divine. That is tantamount to saying that the Gandharva 
Veda is pre-eminent among the Upavedas. 

Another characteristic of Vedic Brahman, Nada, Bhuman, 
or Amrta is that it is ‘Saccidinanda’. The Vedic philosophy 
postulates that of the three aspects of Saccidananda, ‘Cit’ is 
superior to ‘Sat’ and ‘Ananda’ to ‘Cit’. Of the four Upavedas 1 
graded according to the respective approach, Gandharva is 
considered pre-eminent for it is derived from the Ananda Amsa 2 
or aspect of Saccidananda, the Dhanurveda and Sthipatya 
or Arthasastra being derived from the ‘Sat’ Amsa on account 
of their being , concerned initially with gross matter (Maha- 
bhutas). Ayurveda is considered to be derived from the 
‘Cit’ Amsa of the Saccidananda as it deals initially with Prana 
which is nearer to Brahman or Saccidananda than is the gross 
matter of the Dhanur and the Sthapatya Upavedas. Gindhar- 
vaveda deals initially with sound (a Tanmatra) which is more 
proximate to Nada, Brahman Himself. 


In order that Pari Vik or Nada should be seen, heard 
and known, it must have a body or form. ‘Nada’ must have a 
‘Tanu’. Now, a definition of the ‘Riga’ of Indian Sangita Sastra 

1 For names of the four Upavedas and their respective Vedas the following 
extracts are relevant : 


srrpfc sppfc tTwpf i 

WRtr II (Bhag. 3.12.38) 

?rnrts^qr u 

2 cf. (Tai. 3.10.5) 
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is that it is ‘Nadatanu ’ 1 i.e. it has the body of Nada. A 
Baga is, therefore, really the Bhuman of the Chandogya Upa- 
nisat and ‘Amrta’ of the Vedanta because, having a body it 
can be seen, heard and known in the heart . 2 Similarly where 
there is no seeing, hearing and knowing of the embodied Nada, 
the Baga must be deemed as the ‘Alpa’ of the Chandogya and 
‘Martyam’ according to Vedanta. 

Expert musicians of the present day who extol their art 
as Sastraic worship of ‘Nada Brahman’ or ‘Svara Brahman’ or 
who profess knowledge of the secret of Nada Brahman on the 
strength of their proficiency of the art, are according to the 
Vedas absolutely wide of the mark. 

The attributes of Brahman as stated in the Upanisadas 
and other scriptures would appear to forbid the use of the ex- 
pression Nada Brahman for purely secular music. The follo- 
wing are a few of the attributes of Brahman mentioned in the 
Upanisadas which have absolutely no relevance to the music 
of the worldly musician howsoever exquisite and perfect that 


music may be. Nada Brahman is the Divine both as the music 
and the musician whereas secular music is material in nature 
and man bound in matter is its artist. 

(i) sremT ufjii mfir sttwt (Munda. 3.1.8.) 

Brahman is not cognisable to the eye or language. 

(ii) sjffra: (Brhad. 4.4.22.) 

Brahman is not subject to sm or faffo. 

(iii) (Munda. 1.1.61). 

Brahman is not the effect of any material cause 
and is free from the qualities of even subtle Sabda 
and the like. Brahman is thus the subtlest of the 
subtle (Sankara Bhasya). 

(iv) 5 nT$r. (Brhad. 4.4.22) ‘Brahman is not the effect of 
any material cause and is free from the qualities 
of even subtle Sabda and the like. Brahman is 
thus the subtlest of the subtle (Sankara Bhasya). 
‘Brahman cannot be reached by th e senses ox mind ’. 

1 cf. ft wm ## i 


Vi. NT"-! 5 

5TTCRJT 11 (E. V. S. 11) 

* The ‘Jlva’ soul is said to reside in the hear 


I l p 



IQ 
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It does not mean, however, that the Sangita Sastra is not 
valuable for or effectual for a secular role. The Sastra has 
avowedly been designed for spiritual purposes but the externals 
of its technique and processes are equally efficacious for secular 
purpose. The spiritual orientation of the Sastra would appear 
to have imparted to the theory and practice of classical music 
its singularity, excellence and stability which are the envy 
of other musical systems of the world. 

What is important to note is the distinction of this duality 
of the Bhuman and the Alpa in the nature and purpose of the 
Sastra. It is not in accordance with the spirit of the Sastra to 
hold that Moksa, its spiritual effect will flow automatically 
from a purely secular approach to the Sastra. The Sastra, 
however, claims that the secular effects (Dharma, • Artha, and 
Kama) will flow automatically from its spiritual approach. 
It promises both Bhukti and Mukti, but for that purpose insists 
on a Yedic approach. The present day approach to the Sastra 
is non-Vedic and does not allow a chance for the claim of the 
Sastra to be put to a test. 

2. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOUBLE TITLE OF THE 

WORK 

Special importance attaches to the title of a literary work. 
The title is usually indicative of the author’s purpose and plan 
of the work and the place which he expects the work to occupy 
among others on his subject. 1 

The author of S. Raj. mentions two titles for his work 
in the colophons viz. Sangita Raja and Sangita Mlmamsa 2 . The 

1 Kuntaka s 1 Vakroktij Ivitam’ (IV. 24) points out the importance of the 
title of a poetic composition in the following terms : 
a^rr threat ^n#r qwq; I 

#r: II 

Although 8. Raj. is not a poetic composition and the significance of 
its title cannot be expected to have an aesthetic bearing, it is worthwhile 
noticing the Sastraic connotation of its titles. 

* practice of giving two titles for a work is not unusual in Sanskrit 
literature. For instance, Nanyadeva’s ‘Bharatabhasya’ is also known 
as ‘Saras vatl-Hrdayalankara’ 


former title is significant of the voluminous size which justifies 
the work’s designation as the ‘Monarch’ of Sangita. He expects 
the work to dominate and throw into shade other works on the 
subject. The title Sarigita Raja thus refers to the external 
size and appearance of the work whereas the other title ‘Sangita 
Mimamsa’ refers to its inner purposiveness and manner of 
exposition. 

The -word ‘Mimamsa’ is of special significance in the 
Sastras. Ilemacandra’s ‘Pramana Mimamsa’ in the author’s 
own ‘Vrtti’ on the first ‘Sutra’ gives the meaning of ‘Mimamsa’ 
as 'wTbI’smh I (By ‘Uddesadi’ are meant ‘TJdde^a’, 

‘Laksana’ and ‘Pariksa’ which together constitute the 
Sastraic way of treatment of a subject. Sangita Raja’s 
treatment of the various topics of Sangita is organised 
under these three heads successively, which justifies the title 
of the work as ‘Sangita Mimamsa’. Hemacandra also speaks 
of Mimamsa as ‘Pujitavicaravacanam’ i.e. contemplative dis- 
course on that which is ‘Pujita’ (revered). Hemacandra 
further says that Moksa is the ‘Pujita’ one among all the 
Purusarthas. The title Sangita Mimamsa is thus suggestive 
of the ultimate goal of Sangita set up by the author as 
Moksa. 

Another Sastraic definition of ‘Mimamsa’ is ‘Vicara- 
purvaka-tattva-mrnayah’ i.e. a thoughtful or deliberative judge- 
ment regarding ‘THATness’. As is well-known ‘THAT’ in the 
Vedanta alludes to God. So ‘Mimamsa’ means realisation 
of God in His true nature. ‘Mimamsa’ thus is related to the 
realisation of ‘Moksa’ the highest of the four ‘Purusarthas’. In 
this sense ‘Sangita Mimamsa’ should imply realisation of God 
or achievement of ‘Moksa’ through ‘Sangita’. This interpre- 
tation of the purpose and ideal of S.Raj. is also quite justified, 
because according to the author the work is devised to recover 
the Sangita Sastra as an ‘Upaveda’ or ‘Pancamaveda’. 


1 ! Sarvatantra-siddhanta-pa dartha • lak^ana-samgrah i Bhiksim Gauri- 

shankar. 
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3. GENERAL SCHEME, VOLUME AND SCOPE OE 
SANGlTARAJA 

Sangita Raja is divided into five ‘Ratnakosas’ entitled 
respectively ‘Pathya’, ‘Gita’, ‘Vadya’, ‘Nrtya’ and ‘Rasa’. Each 
Kosa is comprised of four ‘Ullasas’ and each. ‘Ullasa’ of four 
‘Pariksanas’. Thus there are in all five ‘Ratnakosas’, twenty 
‘Ullasas’ and eighty ‘Pariksanas’. 

The work comprises sixteen thousand slokas which fact 
is repeatedly mentioned in all the colophons. It may be noted 
that ‘Sloka’ does not mean a verse, as a structure of poetry, 
but a lingual unit of 32 letters. The ‘Sloka’ thus understood 
was meant conventionally to serve as a unit for measuring the 
copyist’s labour for which he was to receive his wages. Although 
S. Raj. is said to be composed in 16,000 slokas the number of 
verses of all metres big and small, is about 10,000 only 1 . Coun- 
ting however, the total number of words including those of the 
introductory passages, charts, diagrams, colophons etc. the 
complete subject matter may be expected to be equal to the 
16,000 Slokas calculated conventionally. 

In comparison with other works of Sangita Sastra S. Raj. 
is thus nearly twice the size of Bharata’s Natya Sastra and thrice 
that of S.R. In size, therefore, S. Raj. has no second among 
the available works of its subject. 

In considering the scope of S. Raj., it will be useful to 
compare it with other important treatises on Sanglta. In the 
first, the ‘Pathya Ratnako6a’ the author introduces Sangita 
Raja and himself as its author and in addition gives a glossary 
of technical terms and expressions (Sanjna) and rules and 
injunctions of universal application in Sangita Sastra (Pari- 
bhasas). Both these topics are special features of the work. 
No other author of Sangita Sastra has attempted a collection 
of definitions and explanations at one place in a treatise or a 
generic compendium of principles and injunctions of Sangita, 

1 Of the metres used a majority of slokas are in the Anustup, but Arya* 

Yasantatilaka, ^ardulayikridita etc, also have been used for many 

41okas, 
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which, are found usually scattered here and there, throughout 
the pages of a work. The usefulness of S. Raj. for study, 
reference and research has been greatly enhanced by the ‘San- 
jnas’ and Taribhasas’ which Kumbha has given. 

Patliyaratnakosa also contains a discussion of ‘Pada’, 
‘Vakya’, ‘Chanda’, ‘Alankara’ with their definitions and merits 
and demerits. Bharata also has dealt with these topics in his 
chapters 15 — 17 on ‘ Vacikabhinay a’ . The author of S. Raj. 
has left out the topic of ‘Kaku-Svara-vyanjana’ and Bhasa- 
vidliana’ which Bharata had dealt with in chapters 14 and 19 
under Vacikabhinaya. The reason is that these topics are 
relevant only to Katya and not to Sanglta. Kumbha has dealt 
with only such topics as are relevent to Sanglta, because his 
work is confined to this subject. 

The word ‘Pathya’ is derived from the root ‘Patha Vyak- 
tayam vaci’. Pathya is therefore related to syllabic sound. 
As such ‘Pathya’ etymologically covers syllabic sounds accom- 
panied by ‘Kaku’ ‘Svara’ etc. Syllabic sounds are the major 
element of speech but a minor one of music. The element of 
‘Kaku’ is represented through ‘Pathya’ in speech and through 
inflections of musical sounds in ‘Gita’. In the latter case, 
however, Kaku forms a part of the concept of Sthaya which is 
traditionally dealt with under ‘Prakirnaka’ (miscellaneous). 
Hence Kumbha is justified in the omission of ‘Kakusvaravyan- 
jana’ as also in the inclusion of ‘Pathya’ under ‘Sanglta’. 

S. R. has completely excluded Pathya from its purview. 
Apart from Kumbha, the only other author on Sanglta who 
has dealt with the topic is Nanyadeva 1 . Nanvadeva has 
treated the topic under these headings — ‘Padartha’, ‘Vakyartha’ 
and ‘Chanda’. He has however left out ‘Laksanas’, ‘Alan- 
karas’, ‘Cuna’, ‘Dosa’ etc. Thus, it is Kumbha only, who has 
exhaustively dealt with the topic of ‘Pathya’ relevant to music, 
in all its details. 

1 Nanyadeva has said in the introductory portion of his work that he will 
deal with Chandas in his 16th chapter. This chapter is missing in the 
available text. In chapters IX and X of his work, however, a detailed 
exposition of Chandas is given along with ‘Dhruva’ and ‘Tala’, 
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Pathya cannot be considered extraneous to ‘Gita*. 
Remarks on this point will be offered in the fifth subsection which 
contains a running commentary on S. Raj. Suffice it to say 
here that there is no antithesis between £ Gita’ and ‘Pathya’. 
Pathya serves ‘Gita’ as its helpmate and imparts added meaning 
or significance to ‘Svara’ and ‘Lay a’. Just as syllabic sound 
enters naturally and easily into Gita in which the element of 
Svara predominates, sonorous sound (beauty of ‘JDhvani’) co- 
alesces easily into Kavya in which the element of Pathya pre- 
dominates. It can be said, therefore, that the borderline 
between Gita and Kavya is very thin. 

If the element of ‘Pathya’ becomes predominant in ‘Gita’ 
the balance tilts in favour of Kavya and when the beauty of 
‘Dhvani’ predominates over the element of Pathya, the balance 
may turn in favour of Gita. For this reason Bhamaha has said 
in the following £loka that if in Kavya there is no beauty of 
meaning and it is only pleasant to the ear it will be nothing 
but music (Geya). 

sraFt sew vtaaw i 

uufw 3 w (*rr®n*WR W) 

On the other hand the addition of the beauty of ‘Dhvani’ 
to ‘Kavya’ enhances very much the overall beauty of Kavya. 
Yamana has pointed out this in the following 61oka : 





While speaking of ‘Vaidarbhi Riti’ Yamana has compared 
the beauty of ‘Dhvani’ of that ‘Riti’ to the sweetness of the 
‘Vina’. 

It is clear from the above-stated quotations that the 
fields of Gita and Kavya overlap. The following part of a well- 
known 61oka refers to this : 

wfm mmm: pyw »” 

Kumbha departed from the earlier tradition of neglect 
or indifference towards Pathya. In so doing he has widened 
the scope of Sangita Sastra and made Sangita Raja more 
comprehensive, 
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The Gltaratnako&a’ of S. Raj. includes ‘Svarollasa’, ‘Ragol- 
lasa’, ‘Praklrnakollasa’ and ‘Prabandhollasa’, which, are also the 
headings respectively of the first four chapters of S.R. with the 
difference that S.R. uses the word Adhyaya for Ullasa. The 
treatment of the subject matter in each case is more compre- 
hensive in S. Raj. than in S. R. In the ‘Svaradhyaya’ of S. R. 
the topic of ‘Pindotpatti’ (Pinda is the human foetus or embryo 
in all stages of gestation) as also that of the true nature of 
the ‘Jiva’ are dealt with. S. Raj., however, omits these 
topics and starts with the exposition of the six ‘Cakras’ in the 
human body with which S.R. concludes its ‘Pindotpatti 
Prakarana’. 

In BharataVN. S. all these topics excepting ‘Raga’ and 
‘Desi Prabandha’ have been dealt with in chapters 28, 29, 31, 
some most briefly and, others at some length. The scope of 
Sangita Sastra as studied in the present time is restricted for 
its three quarter parts to the subject matter of the ‘Svarollasa’ 
of S. Raj. which however includes much more by way of addi- 
tional matter. ' 

In its ‘Vadyaratnakosa’ S. Raj. covers the same groundas 
S. R. does in its ‘Vadyadhyaya’ and ‘Taladhyaya’ and N. S. does 
in its 29th 30th and 33rd Adkyayas. Kumbha has not written 
‘Taladhyaya’ separately but lias included the subject in the 
Ullasa dealing with ‘Ghanavadyas’. This is quite apposite 
because ‘Ghanavadyas’ are directly concerned with ‘Tala’. 

S. Raj. has included in its ‘Prabandhollasa’ the topic of 
‘Suddhagltas’ while S. R. has included it in its Taladhyaya. In 
Kumbha’s opinion apparently the Suddhagltas can more appro- 
priately be considered in the context of ‘Prabandkas’ than in 
that of ‘Tala’. . V -t :T ' : 

■ A In the ‘Nrtyaratnakosa’ and ‘Rasaratnako^a’ S. Raj. 
deals with the subjects at length, which are dealt with in the 7th 
Adhyaya (Nartana) of S. R. In N. S. ‘Rasa’ and ‘Bkava’ are 
dealt with in the 6th and 7th Adhyayas and Nrtya under ‘Ahgi- 
kabhinaya’ dispersed over many places. 
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The above survey leads to the conclusion that S. Raj. 
deals with all relevant subjects exhaustively and systemati- 
cally and presents them in a well organised manner. The divi- 
sion into chapters has its originality. 

It has to be noted that although Kumbha begins his S. 
Raj. with the declared intention of writing the Natyaveda, his 
work actually covers the field of Sanglta which is a part only of 
Natya. The title Sanglta Raja is, however, fully justified by 
contents. Probably in referring to Natyaveda Kumbha 
intended to make Sanglta, his subject, ‘Natya’-oriented. 1 
The significance and relative importance of ‘Natya’, ‘Gandharva 
and ‘Sanglta’ will be dealt with in the Introduction to the second 
volume of S. Raj. 


4. THE AUTHOR’S INDEBTEDNESS TO EARLIER 
AUTHORITIES 

The following two typical observations have been made 
by reviewers of Sangltaraja regarding Kumbha’s indebtedness 
to earlier authorities. Their inaccuracies as pointed out below 
have to be attributed to the limitations of a lay critic or reviewer 
who is not equipped nor has the time for a proper, thorough 
and detailed study of a comprehensive work on the technical 
subject of Sanglta. 

(i) M. Krishnamachariar : “He did not quote from 
Kohala or Ka^yapa though he says he Studied them. 
He mentions Dattila rarely. He had with him 
Rahula’s and Kirttidhara’s Varttikas on Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. He examined the treatises of Kse- 
traraja. The author was a profound scholar in 
Mimamsa and Vedic rites and thus scarcely mis- 
understands the arguments of Matanga, Dattila 

1 The subjects of 'Natya’ left out in S. Raj. are : — 

(?) tsmffjRPPT (^) (3) 'prfiTfafsr: (v) v rmP pr req 

{%) (?o) (??) • ~ 

(?R) (U) 'TTXJTRcfK: I 
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and Abhinavagupta whom he closely follows. His 
section on musical prosody was borrowed from the 
later writers of North India.” (History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature p. 862, Para No. 1022). 

(ii) Prof. M. R. Kavi : “A study of his work reveals 
; that he very closely followed Sarngadeva and supp- 

lemented the ideas from Abhinavagupta, Vipradasa, 
Asoka, Devendra, Madana and PanditamandalL In 
book four, Nrtta he copiously copies from Vipradasa 
and in Prabandhas (Desi) he follows Panditama- 
ndali”. (Introduction to Bharatakosa p. XIX). 

As regards the remarks offered by M. Krishnamachariar, 
it may be said that a glance at Appendix III in this volume will 
show that Kasyapa has been specifically cited seven times under 
the Ragollasa, Kohala is also cited thrice and Dattila is quoted 
not less than ten times. References to Rahula and Kirttidhara 
occur in the text of S. Raj. to be published in the second volume. 
As regards Ksetraraja, M. Krishnamachariar is right in observing 
that Kumbha had studied his treatises because there are two 
specific references to Ksetraraja’s opinion, which are not to be 
found in any other work. As regards the influence of North 
Indian writers on Kumbha’s treatment of Prosody, we shall 
make a reference to the apparent influence of Hemacandra’s 
Ohando’nu&asana on our author’s treatment of Matrika 
* Chandas, in this Introduction in the section headed ‘Running 

Survey of the Work’. 

Our author’s indebtedness to Sarngadeva in regard to 
which Prof. M. R. Kavi has remarked, will be examind a little 
later below. Vipradasa, Asoka, Devendra and Madana are 
writers on Nrtya and hence the question of their influence on 
our author can be aptly considered when our text of Nrtyara- 
> tnakosa is published. Prof. Kavi’s observation regarding the 

influence of Panditamandali on our author will be examined 
! in detail in the running survey of the work. 

On the basis of the information compiled in Appendix 
f III in this volume, the works or authors cited by our author 
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in the text published in this volume may be grouped in the 
following categories : — 

1. Those who are mentioned only by name as ancient 
authorities on the subject : Gaurl, Tumbaru, Maru- 
tsiunu, Mahendra, Raksoraja, Rambha, Yayu, Siva, So- 
mesvara and Svati— all of which are Puranic names 
(except Some^vara), fall in this category. 

2. Those whose opinions are specifically quoted in the 
same contexts in which they are directly available in 
the respective extant texts or are indirectly available 
as quotations in other works : Arjuna, Asvatara 
(and Kambala), Dattila, Sarngadeva and his S. R., 
Visvavasu, Sardula, Durgasakti, Parvati, Manu, 
Yajnavalkya 1 , Kasyapa and Bharata fall in this 
category. In connection with Bharata, however, it is 
notable that the references to him by our author in 
the Ragollasa are doubtful as the extant text of N. S. 
does not contain an explicit treatment of Raga. 

3. Authors or works cited by our author which have not 
been quoted by other writers as relevant in the context 
in which Kumbha quotes them or which are deficient 
in their respective texts in relation to the citations of 
Kumbha : Ksetraraja, Candrasekhara, Bhojaraja, Ma- 
trgupta, Vi&akhila, Sanmukha and Yayu Purana fall 
in this group. 

4. Names which have been cited in both familiar 
and unfamiliar contexts : Abhinavagupta, Matanga, 
Kohala, Narada, Nandikesvara and Yastika fall in 
this group. 

It will be clear from the classified list of authorities cited 
by Kumbha given above that he had access not only to almost 
all earlier authorities known to us to-day, but in addition he has 
relied directly or indirectly on some works or authors which are 
known to us only for their name or known for their works as 

1 The quotation in Poona MS. (vide Appendix I) ascribed to Yajnavalkya 

is not traceable in Yajnavalkyasmrti. 
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authority relevant to a very limited part of Sangita Sastra. 
Thus our author’s citations supply most valuable information 
regarding opinions on important topics held by certain obscure 
names in Sangita Sastra and in many eases adds to detailed 
available material. 

Some observations regarding our author’s attitude towards 
Sarhgadeva are called for. Kumbha has declared in an intro- 
ductory verse (39) that he has studied ‘Ratnakara’ with ‘all 
commentaries’. The identity of all the commentaries is not 
known. ‘All’ implies more than two but only two Sanskrit 
commentaries of S. R. are available to-day. Two explicit 
references to Kallinatha’s Kalanidhi 1 commentary are found 
in Nrtyaratnako&a of S. Raj. 

There is an apparent contradiction in Kumbha’s attitude 
to S. R. The numerous parallel references to S. R. given by the 
Editor in the footnotes of our text indicate Kumbha’s general 
agreement with the opinion of S. R. on the one hand and on the 
other hand all the specific references to S. R. or Sarngadeva 
available in the text invariably express Kumbha’s disagreement 
with the latter. (Such references are also noticeable in the text 
of the volume of S. Raj. to be published subsequently). It 
would appear, however, that although Kumbha was impressed 
in general by information contained in S. R. which mostly is 
a compilation of the material available traditionally, he had 
his own original ideas on many points on which he felt a 
compelling urge to pronounce his disagreement. It may 
be contended that just as Kumbha specifically referred to 
S. R. on points of disagreement he should have, as a 
matter of courtesy, similarly acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the same. A natural answer to the objection may be that 
the general trend and pattern of S. R. which was accepted by 
our author, was taken by him to be handed over by tradition, 

1 Kalhnatha’s commentary is known to have been composed in an exactly 
contemporary period of S. Raj. Its availability to Kumbha immediately 
after its composition in the distant south is evidence of Kumbha’s 
resourcefulness. 
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and not as an original contribution of Sarngadeva. Kumbha 
has given credit to Sarngadeva in his introductory verse 
referred to above for having compiled or systematised available 
traditional material. 

Our author’s unswerving devotion to Bharata is evident 
throughout the text. Bharata deserves this respect for his 
being the original author of the Natyaveda. Kumbha often 
refers to Bharata with the reverential epithet ‘Bhagavan’ (cf. 
p. 545) and on points of dispute he always sides with Bharata. 
The influence of Abhinavagupta on Kumbha is also clearly 
marked, although the views of Abhinavagupta have been 
quoted very rarely. For example, the discussion on the validity 
of Natva Sastra in the ‘Arambha Samarthana Pariksana’ of 
S. Raj. is obviously inspired by Abhinavagupta’s commentary 
on N. S. 1.1, wherein the apparent hostile attitude of Manu 
towards Sanglta is taken up for discussion and reconciled with 
Manu’s real intention. 

In the text of S. Raj. to be published in the second, Volume, 
many new names of authors and works occur, some of which 
are ‘Klrttidhara’, ‘Rahula’ (also referred to as Sakyabhiksu) 
‘Lollata’ ‘Sankuka’, ‘Bhattanayaka’, ‘Kavyaprakasa 1 , ‘Kavya- 
darsa’, ‘Vatsyayana’, ‘Bhoja’ and his ‘Sarasvatikanthabhara- 
na’ ‘Kapila’, ‘Magha 5 , ‘Kalidasa’ etc. The omission of Nanya- 
deva’s name in the complete text of S. Raj. is really remarkable 
in view of the important position deserved by his comprehen- 
sive work on Sanglta in the literature anterior to Kumbha. It 
appears that just as Kumbha’s S. Raj. suffered from complete 
neglect almost immediately after its composition, due apparently 
to historical circumstances, similarly Nanyadeva’s text (which 
is available in a single MS. today), also must have gone under- 
ground before the time of Kumbha. It appears that the text 
of Nanyadeva might not have been available even to Sarngadeva 
who has simply included his name in the list of earlier authorities 
without making any specific reference to his opinion. 

In addition to the specific references to older authorities 
discussed above for reviewing Kumbha’s indebtedness, it is 
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necessary to take note of the integral outlook with which 
Kumbha was inspired. His intellectual background reveals 
a thorough study of Smrti, Purana, Yoga, Vedanta, Purva- 
niimamsa, Vyakarana, Nyaya, Sahitya etc. The influence of these 
Sastras on our author has been briefly referred to in various 
sections of this Introduction. It goes without saying 
that Kumbha had critically sifted all traditional material 
available in his time, and intelligently used it in his text for 
recording important opinions of authorities. Although he has 
all respect for earlier authorities, he has not blindly followed any- 
* body’s opinion. His critical examination of Matanga’s ‘Dva- 

dasa-Svara-Murchana’ is a striking example of his critical acumen 
for examining all theories in relation to the fundamentals of Sah- 
gitasastra. A good number of his references to earlier authorities 
supplies valuable material for further research. In illustration 
j: the following two instances may be cited here. 

(i) Kumbha cites Matanga several times in the context 
of Ragadhyanas. The extant text of Br. does 
not contain the treatment of De£i Ragas and the 

1 Dhyanas said to be associated with them. Kumbha, 

refers to some unknown authorities who have not 
followed Matanga in this respect. Further research 
; on this topic may reveal the details of the two 

traditions of Ragadhyanas viz. one in accordance 
: with Matanga and the other differing from him. 

'* This may throw further light on the fundamentals 

if of the concept of Ragadhyana. 

(ii) Kumbha has cited the authority of Nandikesvara 
while describing Sadjamadhya as ‘Sarvarasasraya’. 
Bharata has also specifically pronounced an identi- 

; cal opinion regarding ‘Sadjamadhya’. Kumbha’s 

: preference for Nandikesvara’s authority in this 

connection may some day reveal important facts 
y . regarding the mutual relationship between the 

two traditions associated with Bharata and Nandi- 
; kesvara which are often held to be distinct and 

independent. 
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These are only typical examples of the innumerable 
possible topics which a study of Kumbha in the background 
of the hoary tradition of Indian Sangita suggests. In this 
connection it is of importance to refer to the spirit and outlook 
which would be appropriate to a fruitful study of or research 
in this Sastra. 

For a proper appreciation of a work on the Sastra of Sangita 
one has necessarily to take a proper note of the ends of Sangita 
as an art, which the author has accepted and also of the means 
which he suggests for realisation of those ends. The ends which 
authors of Sangita Sastra have accepted unanimously are Bhukti 
and Mukti and the means suggested for realisation of those ends 
are those taught by the Vedas. (They invariably designate 
their works as Upaveda or as having affinity with Pancamaveda). 
Differences of opinion on the theory of Sangita Sastra reflected 
in the works on the subject have to be interpreted in the light 
of the religious faith professed overtly or by implication by the 
authors of those works. A final judgment will depend on the 
validity of opinion tested with reference to the Veda. 

Viewed in this perspective, however, the problems of 
research in Indian Sangita Sastra are so enormous and complex 
as to deter, if not scare away many research students. 

5. STYLE AND DICTION 

The style of our author is expository, and his method dis- 
putative. Such a style would appear to be akin to the Bhasya 
style of Sanskrit writers. In the Bhasyas the writer spontaneously 
raises points of objection and then himself answers them (snfsro 
^ K. Mi. p. 5). On many a topic dealt with by hfm 
the author enters into prolonged and well-sustained polemic 
disputations in order to induce irresistible conviction. Some 
such instances deserve mention. These are ; (i) In the 
qrterw on the topic of the beneficence of Sangita Sastra or Natya. 
(ii) In the about the number of Srutis ; in refutation 

of theories incompatible with his own : in settling 22 as the num- 
ber of Srutis ; and in establishing the mutual relationship of 
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‘Sruti’ and ‘Svara’. On the two last mentioned topics the author 
enters into a discussion at once profound and illuminating. 
Some discussion on these topics appears in the ‘Brhaddesf of 
Matanga (pp. 7-9) but the mutilated reading of the available 
texts renders difficult a proper understanding of the subject- 
matter and the discussion. Moreover, Matanga ’s treatment 
of the topic is not so comprehensive in point and detail as that 
of S. Raj. is. (iii) In the included in the aforesaid 

Parlksana, discussion on the principles of ‘Samvada’. (iv) In 
the ^WT-srsRor refutation of Matanga’s ‘Murehana’ of twelve 
‘Svaras’. (v) In the tTR-srprir while mentioning fruits of ‘Yajnas’ 
accruing from the ‘Tanas’ bearing related names, the attempt 
at substantiation of the argument from the Sastras. This topic 
is dealt with in S. R. but no philosophic discussion would 
appear to have been attempted in that work. 

Only a few examples of topics on which great discursi- 
veness has been displayed by the author have been mentioned 
above. Throughout the work, scattered here and there are 
to be found many other examples of similar disputativeness. 

In this context it may be noted that the author’s method 
of argument shows no indication of any influence of the school 
of ‘Navya-nyaya’ which had apparently already gained popula- 
rity. This new system of logic had begun to exert its in- 
fluence on writers in the thirteenth century A. D. with the 
writings of Gangesopadhyaya. It would appear that the style 
of S. Raj. for its scholastic discussions is similar to that of 
older philosophers like Vatsyayana, Vacaspati Mi^ra, Jayanta 
Bhatta etc. V J 

The poetic accomplishments of the author of S. Raj. would 
also appear to be very impressive. In the words of Rajasekhara, 
our author may be described as a writer possessing combined 
merits as ‘Sastra Kavi’ and ‘Kavya Kavi’. He has a special 
gift for imparting relish and flavour to the dreariness of the 
Sastra and strikingness to his expression. He is the Sastra 
Kavi who not only versifies the Sastra but renders the Sastra 
poetic. Here and there his ilokas mark him out as a Kavya 
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Kavi also. This is specially noticeable in the slokas of the 
Mangalaearana, or the Slokas with which he ends the chapters 
or those which he writes in eulogy of Devatas in the illustia- 
tions dedicated to them. 

Another remarkable faculty of the author is to be seen in 
his ability to illustrate abstruse points with commonplace pro- 
verbial sayings. An example may be cited from p. 166 ; where in 
explanation of the principles of ‘Vivada’ and Anuvada ofSvaras, 
reference is made to the saying w>% ^ ’TOrfsw: which means 

that among the common people also nobody indulges in disputa- 
tion with his inferiors (and if at all anybody does so it is for the 
benefit of others). On the same page while explaining ‘Anuvada’ 
it is said i.e. in worldly affairs also 

he who acts as the middle-man or go-between tries to serve the 
interests of parties on both the sides. Similarly on more than 
one occasion another well-known popular saying : 

has been used illustratively (cf. pp. 92 and 95). 

The author has a special skill for choosing his words and 
expressions. He avoids abstrusiveness of language, and 
elucidates knotty points in easy and elegant words or phrases. 
In this respect he appears to possess uncommon genius. S. 
Kaj. is a work of considerable literary merit apart from being 
a treatise of high status among those on its subject. 

The author appears to have an uncommon preference for 
versification as is exemplified by his versified musical notations. 
No previous writer of Sanglta Sastra versified notations of illus- 
trative musical compositions. Versified notations given by the 
author have resulted in duplication at many places where nota- 
tions had also been marked on the syllables of the musical pieces. 
The same Svaras have thus been repeated in separate verses 
wherein no words are used but only the Svaras. The author’s 
reason for this seemingly wasteful procedure seems to be that 
versified notations are easy to remember and pleasant to 
recite. V ' y , ■ y V: y" :/ ' ;: -.." y 

Similarly, the author seems to have a fancy for illustrative 
compositions, charts and diagrams. In the Gitakaparlksana of 
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Prabandhollasa for instance, he has given examples in the form 
of compositions made by himself. This has not been done by any 
other author. This characteristic is also prominent in the 
illustrative charts and diagrams given by him in connection with 
all varieties of Murchanas and Tanas. 

The author’s fondness of ‘Anuprasa Alankara’ is also note- . 

worthy. Examples such as the following appear at several 
places : — I 

ante » 

sfwft it (p. 427) 1 

S. Raj. is characterised throughout by certain interesting 
features such as the following. They display the author’s * 

capacity for sporting with words : 

(a) The author’s own epithets or qualities being depicted 

in terms significant specially for the subject matter 
dealt with in a section or chapter. The following are 
some such examples : In the ‘Prakarana’ of ‘Ullo- 
pyaka’: I 

U (p. 507) : 

And in the definition of ‘Aparantaka’ : i 

sjrsIsw wwwi fe R W^ r: n (p. 493) 

(b) In the £lokas of Mangalacarana also the attributes 
and terms of eulogy used for the objects of adora- 
tion are uniformly significant for the subject matter 

of the context. In this respect the author seems ■; 

to have derived inspiration from Abhinavagupta, 
whose ‘Mahgalacarana-slokas are conceived on the j 

same pattern. To compose idokas so as to co-ordi- 
nate the philosophical significance of attributes of 
deities with the subject-matter of the context of 1 

each section and chapter is a task which requires 
specialized competence and skill. The following 
example is interesting: — 

TOt: f#: I 

a Tifipii fhftftrww » 


IS 



*ri|*rr srafrfi i 

fj fawW** 1*5 u (5r#4^5TO:) 

Sanskrit writers make mention about themselves 
in either of two ways, (i) in terms of pride or (ii) in 
terms of humility. The author of S. Raj. would 
seem to have opted for the first variety, and refere- 
nces to himself are couched in the language of 
self-esteem. His position as king had perhaps some 
influence in determining his attitude. The following 
61oka is illustrative : 

vm wr *n?*faraPn 

nt«ln»K<frftra « (P- 446 ) . 

Another angle from which the author’s attitude 
in this respect can be viewed is that as declared by 
him at the commencement of S. Raj. he claims no 
responsibility for his writings. He claims to be 
a mere vehicle for Siva’s own expression through 
him. He declares that Siva himself has resusci- 
tated the Natyaveda and made him, the author of 
S. Raj, as the medium or tool for this purpose. 
Readers of S.Raj., who are not inclined to credit this 
explanation will perhaps take the view that the 
61okas lavishly eulogising the author of S. Raj. 
were not composed by himself but by some admi- 
rers in his court. 

At places where the author has to differ from the opinions 
of other writers he uses the language of satire which reminds 
one of Panditaraja Jagannatha. An example of the author’s 
satire may be quoted from p. 427 where he speaks of another 
writer as In interpreting the gastras the author 

usually makes use of satire in referring to imagined opponents. 

Conclusion 

On the basis of the features of Kumbha’s style and diction 
noticed above, one would be justified in saying that Kumbha’s 
style is in line with that of eminent writers and displays a rare 
solicitude for the most comprehensive elucidation of principle 
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and detail of Sanglta Sastra. His language is both elegant and 
chaste. As regards the lavish epithets which he has used for 
himself, it would appear that from the point of view of a San- 
karite there is nothing objectionable about it. 

6. A RUNNING AND CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE 
FIRST TWO ‘ROSAS’ OF THE WORK 

1. Pathyaratnako&a 
(i) Anukramanikollasa 

A. Kartrprasamsa : This Pariksana can be further 
subdivided into three parts as follows : (i) Mahgalacarana ; 
the contents of this have already been discussed under heading 
‘The author’s religious faith and philosophical leanings’, (ii) 
Author’s account ; this has been fully discussed above in the 
section entitled ‘Date and Identity of the Author’ ; no comments 
are, therefore, needed here. And (iii) List of the authorities 
accepted by our author and his other introductory remarks. 
These have also been discussed under the heading ‘The 
Author’s Indebtedness to Earlier Authorities’. 

B. Arambha-Samarthanam : At the outset the author 
declares that the Sastra which he has undertaken to write is 
conducive to the ‘Good’ (Mangalya) of the whole world, it gives 
Ananda (Aesthetic delight )to both gods and demons and to 
kings ; it also leads to ‘Tusti’ or satisfaction. Special reference 
to kings after speaking about the ‘whole world’ is striking. 
The purpose behind this particular reference appears to be 
that the author felt an urge to include this apparently super- 
fluous reference, because of the hostile attitude of Manu towards 
the indulgence by kings in music and dance. 1 Manu has or- 
dained that the king should be very cautious in avoiding the 
ten ‘Kamaganas’ like ‘Krodhaganas’ which are relentless ene- 
mies. It appears that our author is specially anxious to obviate 
the exclusion of kings from the all-inclusive range of Natya. 
It may be noted in passing that the word ‘Raj an’ with its sy- 

’ 1 Vide mTsTtT 45-48. ~ ’ ■. /.yhd'd't K t V ■' 

: ■ ■ ■■ 

: 

’ ' ' 1 ' - v -**&*•? i.lf :■ : • r 
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nonyms is used in the Sastra s in the sense not only of a king 
but also of all men of the ‘Ksatriya’ caste. 

Immediately after making the above declaration the 
author sets out to refute criticisms or allegations -with which the 
Nataka Sastra is sometimes assailed. One such criticism is that 
this Sastra should not be studied or contemplated as it involves 
a contradiction of the Dharma Sastra. It is also contended 
that there is no ‘Prayojana’ for ‘Katya’, by virtue of which 
the spectators should be inclined towards it. This trend of 
criticism further sets forth the following arguments against 
‘Kataka Sastra’ : (i) Bharata has compiled this Sastra without 
any Pravrtti (object in view) and hence it is not worthy of being 
accepted as a Sastra ,(ii) it is not accepted by ‘Mahaj anas’, 
(iii) There is no authority for this Sastra. It is further argued 
that this Sastra leads neither to Dharma because of its not being- 
prescribed by the ordainers of ‘Vidhi’ (Vidhayakas) nor to 
‘Artha’ as it has been deprecated, nor to Kama because the 
young couples are always known to be ‘Ananyamanasah’ (with 
all-oblivious consciousness) and cannot therefore be said to 
derive delight from an extraneous element, nor does it lead 
to Mukti which is attainable through Jnana and no other 
means. Thus Katya is not conducive to any of the four Puru- 
sarthas. Further, that singing and the like have been pres- 
cribed only for one Jati namely Sudra and has been prohibited 
for Dvijas (the three higher Jatis ). 1 In summing up the 
‘Purvapaksa’ the author once again refers to the objection 
that there is no authority for this Sastra. If this Sastra is 
accorded the status of ‘Smrti’ it is repudiated by ‘Sruti’ which 
is the basis of the former . 2 

In refuting all these criticisms our author starts with 
the assertion that it is most surprising that Katya which is 
accepted and acclaimed all over the world should be deprecated 
by denial of its all-pervading influence. He further says that 
it is improper to hold that Sangita has been prohibited in Dharma 

1 Yide M. S. 8.102. 

* cf. M. S. 2 . 13 and Kuluka Bhatta’s commentary on the same for the 
relative importance of ‘Sruti’ and ‘Smrti’. 
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Sastra, because Manu etc., have upheld it to be the root of 
the tree of Dharma. Here the author seems to allude to the 
introductory portions of Manu Smrti wherein Kama or de- 
sire has been said to be at the root of all human propensities 
including ‘Dharma’ and ‘Artha’ and thus Sahgfta, which is 
pressed into service for realisation of all kinds of desires can 
also be said to be indirectly at the root of the tree of Dharma 1 . 
Another explanation of the statement that Sahgfta is the root 
of the ‘Dharmataru’ is that Veda has been said to be ‘Dharma 
Mula’ by Manu 2 and ‘Sahgfta’ being related to Veda as an 
Upaveda or as a Vedanga or as Sama Veda itself is directly 
or indirectly akin to Veda in being the source of Dharma. It 
is to be noticed here that our author does not posit Yajnaval- 
kya’s authority against that of Manu, but on the other hand 
tries to defend and establish the status of ‘Sangita’ on the au- 
thority of Manu himself who has been cited in the Turva-paksa’. 

The second argument of ‘Purva-paksa’ was that Sah- 
gita has not been accepted by ‘Mahajanas’. Our author re- 
plies to this by citing the example of ‘Yogi-pravara’ (Narada ?) 
who has specially enjoined that the praises of Lord Visnu 
(Amakhdvit) should be sung with the accompaniment of Vina,. 
He poses the question as to why the authority of the one who 
has Amrta as his ornament should not be accepted. As re- 
gards the contended absence of Trayojana’ our author says 
that the greatest Prayojana is the attainment of Sukha and 
redemption from Duhkha 3 . ‘Natya’ or ‘Sahgfta’ leads to an ex- 
perience of bliss which is akin to that which exceeds the Rasa 
of Brahmadvayananda. The aspect of Ananda is emphasised 
here. 'TyYYy- 

The author once again makes special reference to the 
efficacy of Natya in the case of kings ( vide verse 13). He says 
that exaltation of characters like Rama in Natya and simi- 
larly deprecation of the fate of those vicious characters who 
are just like corpses, are the elements of Natya which go to 

i Vide M. S. 2.2-4 * Ibid 2.6. 

3 cf. f$r%cRSrair and ?RT: of Manamata’s. ‘Kavyaprayojana’ (K. 

P. 1.2) 



make kings, the special objects of ‘Upadesa’ in Natya. The 
kings are thereby supposed to imbibe the right attitude to- 
wards values in life i.e. they can realize what is acceptable 
or rejectable in life. Thus ‘Natya’ is conducive to ‘Dharma 5 ; 
and ‘Artha’ and ‘Kama’ being subservient to ‘Dharma 5 follow 
the course of the former. After having thus established the 
efficacy of ‘Natya’ for promoting ‘Pravrtti 5 in ‘Trivarga’, he 
says that it can as well lead to ‘Nivrtti’ ; thus it is useful for 
‘Apavarga’ (Moksa) also. Hence the ‘Sastrata’ of ‘Natya 5 
is beyond dispute. That which exercises Sasana is Sastra 
and Natya does exercise Sasana by providing the guiding 
principles for life. 

The Poona MS. cites here a verse in the name of Yajna- 
valkya 1 which is not found in the extant text of Yajnavalkya 
Smrti, but the purport of this quotation seems to be that the 
witnessing of dance is specially efficacious in the apprehension 
of the all-pervading Unity in the diversity of names and forms, 
(Nama and Rupa ) in our common experience. This meta- 
physical apprehension can definitely lead to Nivrtti just as 
the pursuit of ‘Trivarga’ leads to Pravrtti. The witnessing of 
dance also enables one to realize how the £ Asat 5 element in this 
creation works in practice just as the dancing girl plays diffe- 
rent roles and acts according to different emotions without 
there being any reality of those rolls and emotions in herself. 
This is said to be a secret concept (Guhya). 

Natya. has been accepted by Aptas like Brahma and 
hence it does not stand in need of any other authority. It 
has been authorised by Brahma to be treated as Yeda and has 
been created by him after consolidating the essence of all 
the four Yedas. Brahma has enjoined it as the fifth Yeda 
which is open to- all the Yarnas (Sarvavarrtika). The author 
says that it can also be accepted as an Upaveda 2 of the 

2 The printed text reads but the reading of Poona MS. 

is definitely better and preferable. 
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Samaveda. The author further goes to the extent of saying 
that Natya can be accepted as Samaveda itself as ‘Sama’ is 
the traditional name of Giti. 1 The Vedas do not depend on 
any exterior authority. They are self-rooted but still they 
stand in need of Svara (Udattadi) and the seven musical notes. 

After having attempted to establish the authority of 
Natya as Sastra, Pancama Veda. Upaveda or Veda itself 
the author goes on to state that Natya can as veil be accepted 
as a Vedanga because music is an essential part of many sa- 
crificial rites like Aivamedha and others enjoined in the Vedas. 

The author once again reverts to the contention that 
Natya is directly associated with no other Purusartha than 
Kama. He seems to reply to this by citing the analogy of 
the treatment of a snake’s poison by poison itself. Similarly 
those whose minds are attached to sensuai pleasures (Visava) 
are gradually weaned from that attachment by Natya which 
provides those pleasures by way of medical treatment. He 
once again emphasises the efficacy of Natya in placing 
an ideal before the spectators and says that when the 
benevolent actions of magnanimous characters like Jlmu- 
tavahana and Dadhiei are presented through Natya, the 
spectators cannot but aspire to follow the footsteps of those 
characters. 

The verse in M.S. (4.64) reading as fcifa etc. is again 
referred to here and is explained to apply only to Brah- 
macarins and not to those belonging to other Asramas. This 
prohibition of dance and music in the case of Brahmacarins 
raises another question and that is this — how can the position 
of a student of music and dance or Natya be justified in the 
face of this prohibition % Naturally the student life for Natya 
etc. has to be that of a Brahmacarin. If Natya is a Veda, Upa- 
veda or Vedanga, is it not meant for study and cultivation 
during student life ? This apparant contradiction can be re- 
conciled by explaining the above prohibition as being applicable 
only to indulgence in music and dance on the part of Brah- 
1 (Jaimuii Sutra 2.1.36) 
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macarins for pleasing the senses and not to austere practice 
on the part of one who undergoes regular training for these 
arts. 

The author next refers to the prohibition of Gita, Vadya 
etc., in the case of Dvijas and to the ‘Apatrata’ (unworthy 
status) of musicians . 1 He explains this by saying that this 
prohibition is meant for those who make these arts a means 
of their livelihood. 

In conclusion the author says that Natya can be com- 
pared to Itihasa. It has been promulgated in ‘Anadhyaya’ 
(vacant period, when the Vedas were not studied) by Bharata . 2 
The right practice of Gitas like Asarita etc., is conducive to 
Dharma. Here the author confines himself to Gita without 
referring to the comparatively wider scope of Natya. 

In the end of this Pariksana the author states that he 
accepts eight ‘Pramanas’ just like ‘Pauranikas’. He does 
not enumerate them but they can safely be taken to represent 
the six Pramanas accepted in Vedanta viz. ‘Pratyaksa’, £ Anu- 
mana’, ‘Sabda’, ‘Upamana’, ‘Anupalabdhi’, and ‘Arthapatti’, 
with ‘Sambhava’ and ‘Aitihya’ being added to them. 

C. Sangitastuti : This is the smallest Pariksana in 
the work, comprising only five verses. It is interesting to 
note that here the author refers directly to Sangita and 
not to Natya. While discussing the status of Sastra in 
the foregoing Pariksana he had generally referred to Natya 
as inclusive of Gita, Vadya and Nrtya. The reason appears 
to be that while answering the assailments on music and dance 
it is more convenient to defend them as being components 
of Natya rather than by treating them independently. 
Natya having at its disposal all the media of ‘Sravya’ (the 
audible) and ‘Dr^ya’ (the visible) arts, it is the most power- 
ful means of influencing human mind. Thus Natya can be 
easily established to be conducive to the four Purusarthas. 
Our author’s own subject being Sangita rather than Natya, 

1 Vide M. S. 8.65,102,362,363; 9.537 ; 4.210,214,215; 3.155,156; 9.225. 

8 cf.U.S. 1.2. 


he naturally reverts to Sanglta immediately after speaking 
about Natyaveda. In the present Pariksana he refers spe- 
cially to Gita which is definitely upheld as the principal com- 
ponent of Sanglta (Gita, Vadya and Nrtya). Gita (a) indi- 
cates or brings about oneness of ‘ Jiva’ and ‘Paramatman’, (6) 
gives delight equally to the child and the king, a delight which 
reaches the high level where all the perceptions of the senses 
are set at rest ; (c) intoxicates one who is 

engrossed in Maya, (d) enchants even the one who is the 
wieider of Maya (Mayin) and (?) leads to supermundane 
Camatkara. 1 ; 

Gita is life to the dead, the dear one of those in 
separation, the ultimate object of meditation of the 
Yogins, the highest refuge of the afflicted and the miserable, 
the most precious treasure of the poor, the highest ‘Bhoga’ 
of the ‘Bhogins’ and the seat of unfathomable glory (Mahiman). 
Gita is the medium which exercises control even over those 
who have controlled themselves. The Munis who have re- 
nounced all activities are also seen to be engaged in the Upa- 
sana of Gita. Gita has power to bring back even that which 
has ascended to the heavenly region. It is inaccessible even 
to the ‘Kavis’. 

It is clear that the author wishes to describe here the 
glory of Sanglta as distinct from Nadya. The range of 
this glory runs from the lowest level of human experience to 
the highest. That aspect of music which is pleasant to the 
senses and to the mind is indicated in the appeal of music to 
children and to those suffering from sickness. The influence 
of music in making the singer or the hearer self-forgetful is 
emphasised in its being dear to those in separation and to those 
afflicted by various miseries. At its highest level Gita is said 
to be the object of meditation of the Yogins and the instrument 
of bringing about the unity of Jiva and Paramatman. When 
Gita is said to be beyond the reach of the Kavi’s words, our 
author seems to imply the subtle aspect of sound as utilised 
in music, independent of the relation between Sabda and 
Artha. 


D. Anukramanika Panksana : The author gives the 
subject-index of the work in this Panksana, outlining the scheme 
of his chapter-divisions and enumerating the titles of all big 
and small divisions starting with Ko&a and ending with Parl- 
ksana. As the scheme of the work has been discussed under 
that heading separately, no comments are needed here. 

(ii) Padollasa : — 

A. Pada-Panksana : The proper subject matter of 
‘Pathya’ is taken up in this Ullasa. The first Pariksana deals 
with ‘Pada’. The author starts with the observation that 
Pathya is two-fold viz. Samskrta and Prakrta. In Samskrta 
Pathya he enumerates Nama, Akhyata, Upasarga and Nipata — 
the four kinds of words accepted in Sanskrit Grammar. Ta- 
ddhita and Krta suffixes ; Samasa, Svara, Vyanjana, Sandhi, 
Vibhakti and Dhatu . 1 Then he goes on to define Sab da (the 
word which is expressive of meaning). Next he enumerates 
five Gupas and five Vidhts of Sabda viz. (i) Sadhya, (ii) Sa- 
dhana, (iii) Samyoga, (iv) Samanadhikaranya, and (v) Padartha- 
pratipatti and (i) Adhisthana (sevenfold) (ii) Svabhava, (iii) 
Guna, (iv) Karyanvaya and (v) Tadatmya respectively. The 
original source for this categorisation of ‘Sabda Guna’ and 
‘Sabda Yidhi’ could not be traced. 

After the categorisation given above the author takes 
up ‘Pada’ composed of Prakrti and Pratyaya and says that it 
is of three kinds — (i) Mukhya, that which expresses the direct 
meaning, (ii) Laksanika, that which gives the secondary meaning 
which itself is based on direct meaning, (iii) ‘Vyanjaka’ which 
gives the Vyangya or suggested meaning. This threefold 
classification of ‘Sabda’ is according to the poeticians (cf. 
Mammata K. P. 2 smrfw 

The relation of Abhidha, Laksana and Yyanjana to these 
three kinds of words respectively is also mentioned by the author. 

After enumerating these Sabda Saktis the author takes 
up the three varieties of Mukhya Sabda viz. ‘Rfidha’ ‘Yaugika’ 
1 cf. N. S. 15.4-T~ 
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and ‘Mi&ra’ (Yogarudha).The Rudha words are defined as 
those whose meaning depends on convention and not on the 
relation of Prakrti and Pratyaya. In Yaugika words the au- 
thor describes a number of varieties. He starts with three 
kinds of Yoga depending on China, Rriya and Sambandha. 
In Sambandha he enumerates a number of varieties such as 
Dharya-Dharaka Sambandha ; Bhojya-Bhojaka Sambandha ; 
Vahya-Vahaka-Sambandha with examples in each case. For 
Misra words he says that they cannot be changed (Pari- 
vrttyasaha) like ‘Girvana’. He says that these words should 
be known from poetic conventions (Kavi Samaya). 

B. Vakya Pariksan-a ; ‘Vakya’ is defined as a group of 
‘Padas’ and all the meanings of Padas (Padarthas) are said to 
coalesce and culminate in the meaning of the sentence (Vakya- 
rtha). This definition of ‘Vakya’ seems to be in accordance 
with the ‘Prabhakara’ school of ‘Mimamsa’ (Anvitabhidhana- 
vada). (cf. the following extracts : — 

i sstsrivPt i gren qg g p j 

qjo l srmm 3 ) 

Padas become ‘Bandhagata i * * * 5 in the sentence and Padas as 
such are known as Nibaddha when they are arranged in a metre 
and as Curna when they are not so arranged and are Anibaddha 
or ‘Chandohina’, Thus ‘Curna Pada’ is not regulated in its 
syllables which are arranged according to its meaning. In 
Nibaddha Pada there is Yati^ metre and regulation of syllables. 

It is arranged in four feet (Pada) of the metre. While speaking 

of the four feet of the metre, the author speaks of the eight 
Vargas (Ganas) of metres and enumerates their deities. There 
seems to be some missing portion of the text which must have 
preceded the enumeration of deities, because this enumeration 
comes rather abruptly without any introductory reference to 
the eight ‘Varnika Ganas’. This enumeration is repeated in the 
first Pariksana of the Chanda Ullasa entitled Anustup Pariksana. 
It is interesting to note that the enumeration of deities and 
‘Phala’ differs in the two places. 
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After this cursory reference to Chanda in the context of 
Nibaddha Pada the author goes on to establish the place of 
Vakya in Gita. He says that Vakya is composed of Padas 
which are pronounced with the Saniyoga of Prana and Agni 
and that Vakya is the medium of all Vyavahara (practical 
communication). He also says that Vakya predominates in 
Gita. 

While concluding the discussion the author takes up 
Prakrta Pathya and says that Prakrta is the distortion (‘Vipa- 
ryaya’) of Samskrta and that there are three-fold words in 
Prakrta viz. Tadbhava, Tatsama and Deal. He also defines 
these three varieties and specially mentions ‘Maharastradi 
Desa’ while illustrating Desi words. He also says that the 
‘Desi Bhasas’ are useful in ‘Citra Prabandhas’/ ‘Gatha’ etc. 

C. Sanjna Pariksam : Really speaking the subject 
matter of this Pariksana is more or less like a glossary of musical 
terms. A perusal of the detailed table of contents of this 
Pariksana in the ‘Visaya Sue ! 5 of the text will give an idea of the 
vast range of musical terms explained in this Pariksana. It 
seems to have been composed on the model of Panini’s ‘iSanjna 
Sutras’. Its utility cannot be overestimated. A glossary of 
this kind is always a desideratum in any work dealing with a 
technical subject. This section adds to the worth of the work. 
The justification for inclusion of this section in the Padollasa 
would appear to be that the terms defined therein are also 
Padas. 

D. Paribhasd Pariksana : This Pariksana also is based on 
the model ol the ‘Paribhasa-Sutras’ of Panini. Each Sastra 
(science) has its own ‘Paribhasas’. The following mea nings 
are generally attached to ‘Paribhasa’. (i) Axiomatic truths 
which are self-evident and which cannot and need not be explain- 
ed otherwise, (ii) Clarified statements, (iii) Measure (Mama) 
in Ayurveda or prognosis 1 , (iv) A kind of Sutra in grammar 
which teaches the proper interpretation or application of other 
rules, (v) An explanatory rule or general definition, (vi) 

1 of. Sarngadhara Samhita 1.1.14-15. ~ 
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Any general rule or precept or definition which is applicable 
throughout in a work on any science 1 . This implication 
of Paribhasa is indicated by the author in the following conclu- 
ding verse of this Pariksana. 

?br cranmT «f#rar u 

and (vii) A table or list of abbreviations or signs used in any 
work. 


The Paribhasas of our author cover the following topics 
of Sahgita : — 

(1) Tara-Mandra-Vidhi in relation to the ‘Amsa’ in 
Jatis. He indicates in this context that in coun- 
ting the fouth or eighth Svaras for the Amsa, the 
‘Lupta’ (omitted) Svaras should also be counted. 
For example, Madliyama should be counted as the 
fourth from Sadja even though Rsabha or 
Gandhara may have been skipped over in-between. 
He has specified where Kamacara or the sweet 
will of the singer or player is admissible and 
where strict regulation is essential. (Verses 2, 3) 

(2) ‘Sadava’ and ‘Audava’. A simple definition and 
explanation of these two terms is given. The 
discipline enjoined in this ‘Paribhasa’ is that the 
‘Svaras’ which are omitted for accomplishing ‘§a- 
dava’ and ‘Audava’ have to be ‘Alpa’ (less in use) 
even if the ‘Jati’ is ‘Pfirna’. (Verses 4-6) 

(3) The correlation of Talas with Margas and Gitis. 
The rules on this topic are also to be found in other 
works on Sahgita but only in a scattered and unsys- 
tematized form. (Verses 7-9) 

(4) The basis of determining the Rasas of Jatis viz, 
the Rasa of the Amia Svara. 2 (Verse 9) 


1 cf. SMupalavadha 16.80. 

1 cf. N. S. 29.12. 
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(5) The ‘Amia 5 Svaras of the Janya Raga are common 
to the Janaka Jatis also. (Verses 9, 10) 

(6) The presence of the four or five (or less) components 
of Rupaka (Prabandha). The inclusion or exclu- 
sion of these components is enjoined in certain 
varieties of Prabandhas. (Verses 10-13) 

(7) Explanation of Mana in Tala. (Verse 14). 

(8) The technique of Dhatu etc., as prescribed in Matta- 
kokila is equally applicable to other Vinas like 
Ekatantrl and that which is prescribed in the con- 
text of Ekatantri is again applicable to Nakuladi 
Vinas. The Vidhi of Vina is again fully applicable 
to Venu. This method of extended application 
by analogy bears resemblance with the ‘Atidesa 5 
Sutras of Panini. (Verses 15, 16) 

(9) In regard to the controversy whether or not Mana 
■ and Tala should, be used in Vina Vadana, it is 

said that Dhruva and Tala may be arbitrarily used. 
(Verses 17, 18) 

(10) A very pertinent point is raised regarding the rela- 
tion between theory (Laksma) and practice (Lak- 
sya) of Sangita. The author says that this Sastra 
is to be explained according to ‘Laksya 5 , (because 
of the predominence of Laksya) without any con- 
tradiction of Laksma. He cites the example of 
‘Raga-Laksana 5 in this context. (Verses 19-22). 

(11) The procedure of starting Nrtya. (Verse 23). 

(12) The ‘Vidhi 5 of Karana, Angahara, Car!, Angopanga, 
Karavyapara etc. in Nrtya. The relative import- 
ance of each is also indicated cursorily.(Verses 24-29) 

(13) The ‘Abhinaya Vidhi 5 of ‘Uttama 5 , ‘Madhyama 5 
and ‘Adhama 5 ‘Patras 5 (characters) is briefly indi- 
cated (verses 30-3 3 1 ). 

(14) The correlation of certain types of Abhinaya with 
some varieties of Vadya Prabandha seems to be 
indicated, (verses 34, 35) 

1 cf. N, S. 9.176-78 (G, 0. S, edition) for verse 31 above. 
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Thus the Paribhasas given by our author cover the field 
of Gita, Vadya and Nrtya, 

(iii) Chanda Ulldsa 

A. Anustup Pariksana : the author introduces the subject 
of Chanda as being the basis of Prabandha and he says that 
only those Chandas wili be described by him which are directly 
useful in the composition of Prabandhas. 

He starts with the enumeration of eight Varnika Ganas 
(Magana etc) and their traditional Devatas and Thaia’. 

Next he enumerates the twentysix Jatis of Varnika Vrttas 
starting with ‘Ukta’ and ending with ‘Utkrti 5 representing the 
gradually increasing length of the Pada (foot) from one syllable 
to twentysix syllables. This enumeration is followed by a note 
on the regulation of ‘Guru 5 (long) and ‘Laghu 5 (short) in Chandas, 
and the definition of Yati and Pada. After this a few illus- 
trations of Chandas of one, two, three and four syllables are 
given and the number of their varieties is indicated. The 
Pariksana ends with a very brief reference to some varieties 
of ‘Anustup 5 and a few ‘Varnika ‘Vrttas’ such as Tramanika, 
‘Naraca’ etc. • 

B. Vrtta Pariksana : The Pariksana opens with a reference 
to the two varieties of Vrtta viz. Varnika and Matrika, four feet 
in a ‘Padya’ and ‘Sama’ ‘Ardhasama 5 and ‘Visama 5 varieties of 
‘Matrika’ and ‘Varnika’ Vrttas. Laksanas of thirty-one well- 
known Vrttas starting with those of nine syllables and ending 
with those of twentysix are given after this. The names of a 
good number of ‘Dandakas 5 are cited hereafter and the Laksanas 
of a few of them are also given. 

C. Aryavalohana Pariksana : : The definition of Ary a, 
its varieties and the vast number obtained by mutually multi- 
plying the varieties, Gitis, Dvipadi. and its varieties, 
and many more Matrika Chandas which are described by 
Hemacandra in his ‘Chando’nusasana’ as useful in Apabhra- 
m6a poetry are also cited here. The varieties of CatuspadI 
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are reproduced from Hemacandra (Oh.. A. chap. 6). dhus this 
Parlksana is devoted solely to Matrika Chandas and the Laksana 
of ‘Kalahamsa’, a Varnika Vrtta seems to be a misplacement 
in this Parlksana (vide p.48 of printed text). The author 
concludes by saying that he has described some of the metres 
useful for Prabandha and that others should be looked for m 
manuals of Chandah^astra. 

D. Prastara-Paripati : The ‘Nastoddista Vidhi’ of 
‘Chandah-Prastara’ is very briefly dealt with here. 

(iv) Alanhara JJlldsa : 

A. Uddesa Parlksana : The thirty six Laksanas of Bhara- 
ta’s ‘Upajati 1 ’ list are enumerated here. Before giving this 
enumeration the author introduces the subject in the following 
verse: — . . 

uwu f* 5ft sra^rr: gswrefeaT: i 
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It is clear from this verse that he has tried to emphasise the 
distinction between Alankara and Laksana on the analogy of 
the natural grace or special features of the human body that are 
distinct from external ornamentation . The subject of Laksana 
in Natyasastra has been studied from two points of view (I) 
that of Drsyakavya or Dasarupaka and (2) that of Sravya 
Kavya as distinct from Daiarupaka. This topic deserves some- 
what detailed notice 2 which is attempted below within the limita- 
tion of available space. 

Bharata deals with Laksanas under his scheme of the 
treatment of ‘Vacika Abhinaya’. Later poeticians and drama- 
turgists form two distinct classes, the former with the exception 
of Jaideva, the author of Candraloka having abandoned Laksana 

1 Bbarata’s N.S. gives two different lists of Laksanas in its two recensions; 
one is in the Upajati metre (K. M. edition) and the other in Anustup 
(Chowkhamba edition). Abhinavagupta accepts the Upajati list. 

* cf. Dr. V. Raghavan’s paper on the ‘Concept of Laksana in Bharata’ 
in the J. 0. R, Madras Vol. VI-1932 and ‘Bharatiya Sahitya^ isfcra’ 
by G. T. Deshpande pp. 41-65. 



altogether and the latter except Dhananjaya 1 having continued 
Bharata’s tradition in this respect. 

As stated above, the concept of Laksana was gradually 
lost from Sanskrit Poetics (as distinct from Dramaturgy) and we 
find no reference to it in the works of Bhamaha, Dan din, Vamana 
etc. It appears that the authors who dealt with poetics, inde- 
pendently of drama, held that the concept of Laksana was 
covered by Alankara and that its separate treatment was un- 
necessary. Bharata himself has given Laksanas, and Alankaras 
separately. Although he has indicated indirectly that Alankaras 
can be derived from Laksanas , 2 he has tried to draw a very 
fine line of distinction between Alankara and Laksana. Abhi- 
navagupta has put in a great effort to bring out this distinction. 
The ten ‘Paksas’ or points of view in the exposition of Laksana 
set forth by Abhinavagupta, cannot be reproduced here for 
want of space. The line of approach to ‘Laksana’ is inspired 
by similarity of Laksana with the ‘Samudrika Laksanas’ 
in human beings. Just as a broad and shining forehead 
is a Laksana of a king or just as ‘Samudrika Laksanas’ like 
Sankhas, Cakras etc. on the fingers of human beings are born 
along with the body and are not any thing put on from outside 
like ornaments, similarly Laksana in poetics represents the 
inner contemplation of the poet and not the embellishment of 
Sabda and Artha. Laksana is held to be the ‘Antaranga’ of the 
‘Kavi-vyapara’ or the source from which Alankaras spring up. 

It appears that when a greater number of Alankaras came 
up in the process of crystallization it became difficult for poeti- 
cians to sustain the difference between Laksana and Alankara 
and hence the concept of Laksanas was dropped altogether; but 
the position of dramaturgists was different. With the exception 

1 cf. D. E. 4.84 where the author and his commentator Dhanika have 
said that the 36 Laksanas have not been dealt with by them because 
they are included in Alankaras and Bhavas. 

2 ef. N. S. 16.56 in which Bharata has said that the varieties of Upanaa 
which have not been enunciated by him should be understood from the 
Lakgaijas spoken of by him. 


of Dhananjaya all later dramaturgists have invariably dealt 
with Laksanas. Important names among these are Bhoja 
( Srngar apraka sa) , Simhabhupala (Rasarnava Sudhakara), Sara 
datanaya (Bhavaprakasa), Sagaranandi (Natakalaksana-ratna- 
kosa), Yisvanatha (Sahityadarpana) and Sri Rupa Gosvamin 
(Natakacandrika) 1 . The differences in the details of 
treatment of this topic by these authors could not be noticed 
here for want of space. It is clear that later authors who dealt 
with dramaturgy as distinct from poetics closely followed the 
tradition of Bharata in respect of Laksanas but they did not 
deal with a greater number of Aiankaras as was done by the 
poeticians. Authors of Rupakas did not find much use for Aian- 
karas. That did not allow crystallization of Aiankaras in drama- 
turgy. Arthalankaras and Sabdalankaras in their crystallized 
forms cannot find a place in drama to the extent to which they 
do so in Sravya-Kavya, where the reader has the facility of con- 
templating one and the same passage for a longer time. For want 
of space it is not possible here to cite specific instances of Laksa- 
nas bearing close similarity to Aiankaras. 

Among authors of Sangltasastra our author is singular 
in the treatment of Laksana 2 . His justification for the inclu- 
sion of this topic of dramaturgy in Sanglta Sastra seems to be 
that Trabandha 5 in Sahgita is also akin to Natya, as is indicated 
by the usage of ‘Rupaka’ as an alternative name for Trabandha 5 . 
‘Rfipaka 5 obviously implies the existence of the dramatic element. 
‘Vastu 5 which is another name for Trabandha 5 , also implies the 
element of ‘Sargabandha’ in Trabandha 5 which imparts to it 
similitude with Natya. Jaideva’s Gitagovinda is a striking 
example of ‘Sargabandha 5 in musical Trabandha 5 . 

B. Laksana, Panksana : This Pariksana contains defini- . 
tions and illustrations of the 36 Laksanas enumerated in the 

1 Published in Bengali script by S. Boy Chowdhuri. 

2 S. Damodara of $ubhankara (pp. 7 8, 79) enumerates 68 Laksanas as 
Natyalankaras, but this enumeration is in isolation from, the treatment 
of Sanglta. Hence, Subhankara cannot be said to have dealt with 
Laksanas in Sangltasastra. 
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foregoing Pariksana. The definitions generally agree with 
Bharata’s Upajati text. All the illustrations appear to have 
been taken from some Trabandha Kavya’ composed in eulogy 
of the royal author Kumbhakarna. Some of them are so brief 
that it is rather difficult to make out their real purport without 
knowing their original context. It has not, however, been 
possible to trace a ‘Kavya’ containing these verses, in spite of 
a thorough search in the available ‘Kavyas’ at Udaipur. 

The concluding verse of this Pariksana emphasises once 
again that Laksanas are meant for embellishing the ‘Rupaka’ 
(‘Prabandha’). 

C. Sabdalahkara Pariksana : The treatment of Alankaras 
is restricted to the four Alankaras of Bharata viz., Upama, 
Dipaka, Rupaka and Yamaha. Our author’s adherence to 
Bharata’s theory of four ‘Alankaras’ in the face of the huge 
number of Alankaras’ that had developed by his time, is nota- 
ble. The reason seems to be that he did not, like the drama- 
turgists, feel the necessity of a greater number of ‘Alankaras’ for 
analysis or categorisation of the modes of striking expression 
in musical ‘Prabandhas’. 

The name of this ‘Pariksana’ as ‘Sabdalahkara’ would 
not seem to be fully descriptive as both ‘Artha’ and ‘Sabda’ 
Alankaras are dealt with therein. 

In the numerous varieties of Upama the author completely 
follows Dandin (Kavyadarsa 2.14-65 ) who has immensely 
elaborated the five varieties of Upama spoken of by Bharata. 
The treatment of other Alankaras closely follows Bharata. 
No illustrations are given in this section. The importance of 
Alankaras in ‘Rupaka’ is stressed in the concluding verse. 

D. Gunadosa-Pariksana : The distinction between Guna 
and Alafikara is just hinted at in the introductory verse (No. 2). 
The author mentions ten Gunas and ten Dosas in strict accord- 
dance with Bharata and ignores the theory of three ‘Gunas’ 
which had gained stability long before the author’s period. 


2. GlTA-RATNA-KOSA. 

(i) Svarolldsa A. Sthanddi Panhsana : 

This Pariksana is further subdivided into six Prakaranas. 
(a) Sthanaha Pralcarana : The introductory verse of this Parl- 
ksana indicates the importance of Gita in comparison to Vadya 
and Nrtya on the ground that Gita has got an additional com- 
ponent namely Pathya. This is a very pertinent point which 
needs some elaboration. In the Western tradition the verbal 
element in music is held to be an extraneous factor, included in 
the non-musical elements finding place in music. In Indian 
tradition, however, Pada 1 (verbal element) is recognised as one 
of the three essential elements of ‘Gandharva’ viz. Svara, Tala 
and Pada . The presence of verbal element in Gita has been 
exalted in our tradition, whereas it has been deprecated in the 
Western tradition. 

2< Tnstrumental music is abstract and pure form of 
musical symbolism, relying on its own utterances and 
suggestions only. It is also comparatively difficult. In vocal 
music the idea, the feeling to be expressed may be suggested by 
words. Por that reason it is easier to understand.” Again, 
“there is this glory too in purely instrumental music, that it can 
express nothing evil. In vocal music the words may be foolish, 
weak even immoral ; instrumental music may be weak, but it 
can never be immoral, it may express joy or sorrow, it is power- 
less to express evil. Of neither poetry nor painting can this 
be said ; so that in this sense again instrumental music is the 
most ethereal of all arts”. Again, “But the great modern art 
is the art of purely instrumental music unfettered by and inde- 
pendent of words”. “Unexpressive notes which just because 
they are unexpressive to the reason, express all the more to 
the fancy and the imagination”. All the same, vocal music 
is recognized as the ‘elder sister’ of instrumental music and 
instrumental music as its “younger sister’. “Music in . artistic 
forms meets us first in the shape of harmonized compositions 

»"c£ N.S. 28.8,12. ~~ ~~ ' ~ 

* ‘What is Music V By Heatheote Statham, pp. 39,50,51,57, 



for voices, and one of the most important forms of instrumental 
music first arose out of an imitation of choral music”. 

The relative importance attached to vocal and instru- 
mental music in the Western and Indian tradition reflects some 
basic differences of the two cultures which may be analysed as 
follows : — 

(a) The Indian tradition aims at making the man more 
and more introvert (AntarmukhI). Hence vocal 
music being totally independent of any external 
medium is the most conducive to the said ideal. 
It is the most independent and self-centred artistic 
activity of the human being. The importance of 
Gita has been emphasised on another ground also, 
namely, the direct contact of Gita with Prana. 
‘Susira Vadyas’ (wind instruments) have been 
recognised next in importance to Gita in this res- 
pect because in instruments they alone have 
contact with Prana Vayu of the player 1 . 

(b) Sound is recognised as indivisible into verbal and 
non-verbal. Nada is manifested as Varna which is 
second in the order of manifestation ; the order 
extends from Varna to Pada and from Pada to 
Vakya 2 . 

As regards the words of vocal music conveying foolish or 
immoral ideas to the listener, it may be said that the fundamental 
Indian approach to music does not recognise the risk. The 
function of music for the Indian musician is primarily to pro- 
mote self-culture or realisation of man’s true self and its signifi- 
cance for the listener is only secondary. That being so, it stands 
to reason that no musician accepting the above ideal will choose 


1 cf. Aumapatam, 21 .360,361. 
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* cf. By. verses 4-12, 
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music of immoral or foolish words because that will militate 
against his purpose of self-realisation. 

In passing it may be said that there are Indian songs of 
devotion to God where seemingly immoral words are used. But 
Indian philosophy looks upon such songs as of the utmost 
purity and sanctity calculated to uplift the human being and 
not to degrade him. As already stated, European culture 
is primarily extrovert and only secondarily introvert. 
Western music is conceived from the listener’s point of view 
and not from that of the artist himself. Herein lies the 
reason for the preference of the Western critic for instrumental 
music which is considered free from risks of immorality or 
foolishness of words. 


Thus Pathya which is composed of syllabic sounds having 
meanings is not considered in India an external element for 
music which is fundamentally concerned with Nada. Pathya 
also is nothing but a manifestation of Nada. As for the 
presence or absence of suggestible meanings in sound (syllabic 
or non-syllabic) it may be said that there is no essential differ- 
ence between the two, as both are equally powerful in their 
suggestive power (Vyanjana Sakti). The difference lies only in 
the presence of primary meaning (Abhidha Sakti) in syallbic 
sounds and the absence of that in non-syllabic ones." This 

means that syllabic sounds are more meaningful than non- 
syllabic ones. 

• ,/ h r P °f anCe ° f K - hya f0r Sa ^ ta as explained above 
justifies the inclusion of Pada, Vakya, Chanda, Laksana Alan- 

kara etc m this treatise on Sangita. There is nothing non- 
musical about these topics in our tradition and their inclusion in 
Sangita Sastra is more than justified by the accepted predo- 
minance of Gita over Nrtya and Vadya. 

■ , Af f “i C f ing the Ielative ™P°rtance of Gita on the 

one hand and Vadya and Nrtya on the other, the author goes on 

to eulogise Anahata Nada as ParaSiva (Verse-2). The deseri" 
ptaon of Nada as Cidatman and as that from which Har hare 
and Hirapyagarbha spring up as -Vivarta' and as that which is 
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beyond the realm of speech follows (verses 3-4). The author 
does not refer to four-fold Yak in this context ; it appears that 
no author on Sangita Sastra has done that. Apparantly, Kumbha 
follows the Yoga school here. The order of the manifestation 
of Nada from Varna to Pada and from Pada to Vakya is described 
in verse 5. The manifestation of Varna according to different 
‘Sthanas’ of pronunciation is similarly described in Panini’s 
‘Varnoccarana Siksa’ (verse-1). The twofold Nada viz. 
Ahata and Anahata is referred to after this. Anahata Nada 
is said to be non-conducive to Bhukti and Mukti because of its 
being too subtle and unmanifest to hold the loving attention of 
ordinary human beings, (cf. S. R. 1.2.166, 167). Then follows 
the description of Cakras (cf. S. R. 1 . 2 . 120-62). Next the author 
takes up the manifestation of Nada in the human body (verse 
16) on the same line as found in S. R. 1.3.3, 4. The source of 
this theory is traceable in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. 

In the description of ‘Cakras’, attempted by our author 
it is notable that he says in the context of ‘Sahasrapatra-kamala’ 
in the Brahmarandhra, that the accomplishment (Siddhi) 
of ‘Gita’ and the like is attained by one who is inundated with 
the nectar (Amrta) flowing from that Kamala (or Soma Cakra). 
This implies that according to the author’s belief the real accom- 
plishment in Gita can be attained only through accomplishment 
in Yoga, which is symbolised by Somapana from the Brahma- 
randhra. The importance of the above remark cannot be 
over-emphasised in explaining the author’s attitude towards 
the art of music. Sangita is customarily described as Nada- 
Yoga, but it is difficult to find in the treatises on music any 
mention of a practical application of Yoga to music. Our author 
alone seems to have referred to the practical significance of Yoga 
to music, (verse 12-13). 

Nada is described as the product of two Saktis namely 
Prana and Agni and as the source of Ananda (verse- 20). It 
is said to be composed of the seeds (Bija) of Adya-Sakti. Here 
the outlook of the Tantras seems to have influenced our author, 
(verse 21). Nada is again said to be so powerful as to burn to 
ashes the evil deeds of living beings, to keep them alive and to fulfil 
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their desires. This seems to imply the collective efficacy of the 
two founts of Nada viz. Agni and Yayu (verse 22). When 
the word Nada is derived from ‘Nada’ ‘Dhatu’ (root), it is taken 
to mean simply Sabda or sound (verse 23). Twentytwo varie- 
ties of Nada in one Sthana and the number sixtysix arrived at 
by multiplying 22x3 is referred to after this. In the human 
body higher pitch of sound is obtained upwards but in the Vina 
the order is reverse and higher pitch is obtained by going 
downwards. The ‘Madhya’ is double of ‘Mandra ; and ‘Tara’ 
the double of ‘Madhya’. This implies the ratio of 1 : 2 in the 
interval of one octave. 

(6) Sruti Prakarana : An etymological explanation of 
‘Sruti’ is followed by the identification of the number twentytwo 
of the Srutis, with the same number of Nadis in Hrt, Kantlxa 
and Murdha. After this the author expounds that one and the 
same sound is apprehended as manifold due to the Upadhi of 
various ‘Sthanas’, just like the rays of the Sun which are visible 
in various colours due to the clouds (cf. Matanga page 4, as the 
name of Matanga is mentioned by our author in this context). 
Srutis are also said to be the cause of the manifestation of Svara. 
This seems to imply that ‘Sruti’ represents the unmanifest 
state of ‘Svara’. The author cursorily refers to the two-fold 
classification of Sruti as Svara-Sruti and Antara-Sruti. This 
division seems to imply that the last Sruti of an interval can be 
taken as Svara-Sruti and the intermediary Srutis between two 
Svaras or the sounds falling in the small intervals of Srutis 
among themselves may be called Antara-Srutis. Srutis are also 
held to be three-fold according to their manifestations in three 
Sthanas and also according to Indriya-Vaigunya. The 
reading of MS. B. as seems to be more 

appropriate here as it conforms to the statement of Matafiga 
(vide Br. page 4), which seems to be our author’s authority for 
enumerating differences of opinion on this topic. Next he 
refers to the fourfold division of Srutis according to the four 
‘Dosas’ in the human body viz. Vata, Pitta, Kapha and Sanni- 
pata. He also refers to the opinion of some, holding that 
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Srutis are infinite in number. Still others hold them to be nine- 
fold, nine being the total of four, three and two Srutis forming 
the interval of Catuhsruti (major tone 9/8), Tri^ruti (minor tone 
10/9) and Dvisruti (semi-tone 16/4). Still others hold the num- 
ber to be sixty-six. After citing all these differences of opinion 
the author says that the number twenty-two alone is acceptable. 
A long discussion follows this assertion. The different lines 
of thought and our author’s contradiction of the same may be 
briefly categorised thus : (i) Sruti is one and indivisible, (ii) 
Srutis are twofold, (iii) Srutis are threefold, (iv) Srutis are 
sixty-six and (v) Srutis are infinite. 

A brief indication of the Sruti Mandala is given after this 
discussion and the names of Srutis given thereafter are in agree- 
ment with the S. M. of Narada (p. 8) with slight differences of 
readings here and there. It appears that there were various 
traditions for the nomenclature of Srutis out of which the one 
which starts with Tlvra etc. found more prominence and popu- 
larity in works on Sangita Sastra. No nomenclature of Srutis 
is to be found in Bharata or Matanga. In the treatment of 
‘Sruti Jatis’ our author reverts to the other set of names i.e. 
Tivra etc. It appears that the two sets of nomenclature adopted 
by our author in general enumeration and in the context of 
Sruti Jatis represent two different points of view. The first 
set appears to draw its inspiration from metaphysical truths 
and the second seems to represent the emotional aspect of sound. 
The credit for allocating contextual distinction to these two 
sets of names goes to our author. 

The topic of Sruti Jatis is taken up next. The author des- 
cribes ‘Sruti Jatis’ as the cause of Svarabheda and goes on to 
enumerate the respective Srutis under the five Sruti Jatis 
accepted traditionally viz. Mrdu, Madhya, Dlpta, Ayata and 
Karuna. The concept of Sruti Jati is too briefly referred to in 
Naradiya Siksa (7. 9-18) and N.S. (K.M. 29.38-40). Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary on the above verses of N.S. seems to imply 
that ‘Mrdu’, ‘Madhya’ and ‘Ayata’ are related to the pitch 
relativity of Srutis i.e. ‘Ayata’ may be understood in relation 
to a lower note, Mrdu in relation to a higher note and ‘Madhya’ 
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in the state of self, ‘Svasthanasthiti’ of a note. ‘Dipta’ and 
Karuna, on the other hand, seem to have been taken by Ablii- 
navagupta as representatives of the emotional aspect of Srutis. 
Our author does not elaborate this concept, but the following 
point deserves special notice. 

‘Ayatatva’ is said to stand for the Utkarsa (augmentation) 
of Sruti and Mardava as the Apakarsa (lowering) of the same. 
This is in conformity with the literal meaning of these terms, 
but the text of Bharata’s following verse which is also found 
in Naradlya Siksa gives an impression that these terms have 
been used just in the reverse meaning. stimcTM § 

H This interpretation seems to be acceptable also to 
Abhinavagupta. The following extract from Bharata also 
supports the above text-reading : 

(N.S. p. 318). 

As the text of Abhinavabharatx related to the above 
prose-extract is not available, it is difficult to determine which 
of the two readings should be preferred i.e. whether ‘Ayata’ 
and ‘Mrdu’ should stand for Utkarsa and Apakarsa respecti- 
vely or vice versa. Tentatively, the reading of our text seems 
to be more tenable according to the literal meaning. 

The author also refers to the £ Mana’ of Srutis not in the 
sense of Sruti intervals but in the sense of their time value. 
This appears to be rather curious because the time value of notes 
whether they are called Svara or Sruti is never absolute, but 
always relative. All the same, it may be surmised that this 
view refers to the standard time value of the manifestation 
of Sruti, which is taken as being equal to the time taken in the 
piercing of thirty-two lotus petals by the needle point. (Of 
course, the author has made a passing reference to this view 
which is said by him to be held by some people and it should 
not necessarily be ascribed to him.) As his own view he puts 
forth the theory that the Mama of Srutis is that time-measure 
which elapses in the Utkarsa and Apakarsa of Srutis. This 
may be construed to mean that the time value of Sruti refers 
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to the period of transition from a higher to a lower note or vice- 
versa. He also says that this time-measure is imperceptible 

(Apratyaksa), but that it becomes perceptible to the ears of 
those whose intellect is subtle. This seems to imply that the 
author wishes to indicate the time intervening between two 
tones, higher or lower. This is a plausible view but it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Mana should be termed as the time- 
measure of Sruti instead of its pitch- value. It is just possible 
that here the author may be referring to Sruti as the percep- 
tion of hearing of lower and higher tones rather than the well- 
known meaning of Srutis as a subtle tone itself. 

The Prayojana or the object of the demonstration of 
Srutis is said by the author to be the division or the classifi- 
cation or distinction of two Gramas viz. Sadja-Grama and 
Madhyama-Grama because Madhyama Grama is distinguished 
from the Sadja Grama because of three Srutis in its Pancama 
as aginst four Srutis in Pancama of Sadja Grama. The divi- 
sion of two Gramas is based on an apprehension of Vadi 
and Samvadl The apprehension of Vadi and Samvadi cannot 
come directly from Srutis; it depends on Svaras such as Sa- 
Pa or Sa-Ma. Srutis are not ‘Eanjaka’ by themselves, but 
they are pleasing to the ear only when they are manifested 
in Svaras. 

Next, the author takes up Sarana and says that he des- 
cribes this process for making the Srutis express. Vina is said 
to be the standard medium of determining the number of 
Srutis. Whatever notes are used in singing, all of them are 
installed in the Vina string and wherever there is an inaccu- 
racy of the string or the bow (Kona) the bamboo flute is said 
to be the standard for obviating the inaccuracy. 

The description of Sarana given by our author is similar 
to that of S.R. The omission of Grama in the context of Sarana 
is notable. It is surprising how the author should have adopted 
a deviation from Bharata in that Grama is totally omitted 
by him from the Sarana- Vidhi, although Sruti has been said 
to be closely associated with Grama ( vide verse 90 above). 
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falling in the interval of ‘Sadja’ etc., are apprehended in their 
sum-total by the hearer on the basis of his ‘Anadi Vasana’. 
The concept of ‘Vasana’ is important here. This implies that the 
hearer must have suitable Vasana or ‘Samskara’ in order to be 
able to apprehend the accuracy of tones. This is the subjective 
element of hearing. As regards the objective element the 
author says that if the Srutis are perfect (Purna), then alone 
they are pleasing to the hearer and singer and if they are im- 
perfect and inaccurate they do not attain this object and lead 
on the contrary to ‘Aparanjana’. He says that the mind of 
the hearer and the singer is the only evidence of this perfection 
or imperfection (Purnapurnatva) of ‘Srutis’. Hence the im- 
portance of Vasana. 

While concluding the Sruti Prakarana the author men- 
tions the topics falling under Daravi Vina and Sarira Vina. 
The inclusion of Dhatu and Vrtti under the former and their 
exclusion from the latter is notable here. 

(c) Svara Prakarana : After giving the etymological 
derivation of ‘Svara’ from four Dhatus viz. ‘Raja, Ranja’, 
‘Svar’ and ‘Ru’ the author goes on to give a definition of Svara 
as follows : 

This definition is unique in itself. It is difficult to come 
across a parallel definition in any treatise on Sangita. It 
reminds one of the concept of ‘Citta Druti’ propounded by 
Madhusudana Saraswat! in his Bhakti Rasayana (1.3-8). 
The four Saktis of Svara have been enumerated as ‘Varna’, 
‘Jyestha’, ‘Ambika’ and ‘Raudrx’. These are obviously Tantric 
names. The author explains how these four Saktis are three- 
fold according to their relation with the three Sthanas viz, 
Hrit, Kantha and Murdha. The sounds produced by the vital 
air moving upwards from the Nabhi are known as Sadja etc. 

The author refers to an opinion according to which any 
sound is said to be a ‘Svara’. According to the holders of this 
opinion even the thundering of clouds is said to be ‘Svara’. 
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The author does not comment on this, but makes just a passing 
reference to it. It can he said that this is a most general 
meaning of ‘Svara’ which is said here to stand for sound in 
general and not for musical tone in particular. 

After this cursory reference the author enters into a 
scholastic but pithy discussion on the relation between ‘Sruti’ 
and ‘Svara’. It will not be useful within available space here 
to dilate on this erudite discussion, much less to attempt its 
elucidatory interpretation. 

The author puts forward his own view on this point by 
saying that Sruti is the harsh (Parusa) sound produced by 
the vital air starting from the Brahmagrantlii and touching 
the respective centres of various tones and ‘Svara’ is the ‘Snigdha’ 
and ‘Anunadatmaka’ tone produced by the ‘Sruti’. Here 
the author seems to explain srewfdTwrah It is true that a 
‘Sruti’ becomes ‘Svara’ as soon as it is used in actual singing 
or playing. Consequently ‘Sruti’ and ‘Svara’ can be treated 
as being identical but the authors of our Sahgita Sastra have 
tried to explain the distinction between ‘Sruti’ and ‘Svara’ 
even in the case where the Sr utis are actually used in music. 
This is , however, a distinction without a difference. Practi- 
cally , one cannot differentiate between the first impression 
of a tone which is said to be harsh and the subsequent impre- 
ssions of the same that are said to be soft and sweet. Theore- 
tically, the distinction sounds all right, especially when consi- 
dered in the context of the striking of the string of the musical 
instruments. The first sound is naturally harsh because of 
the force of the stroke but the ‘Anuranana’ is naturally softer 
and sweeter. The analogy of the string has been carried over by 
our author to the human voice where this distinction of the 
first tone and the succeeding tones is not perceptible (cf. commen- 
taries on S.R. 1.3.24, 25). 

The author rejects the objection that Sruti cannot be 
the cause of Svara as there is no possibility of a conception 
of a relation of Avayava and Avayavin between ‘Sruti’ and 
‘Svara’. The author also contends that there is no possi- 
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bility of a difference in the ‘Anudhvani’ because of there being 
difference in ‘Dhvani’. He gives the analogy of there being 
no difference between a scorpion born in the natural process 
or born from cow-dung. This shows that there is no ‘Karya- 
Bheda’ even though there may be ‘Karana Bheda’. There 
is thus no difference between the ‘Anudhavni’ of the third or 
fourth Sruti of an interval. The difference between one tone 
and other is that of ‘Tivrata’. The word ‘Tivrata’ is used 
here for denoting pitch whereas now a days it is used for loud- 
ness. The Mrdutva (low pitch of the ‘Anuranana’) or the 
‘Tivrata’ of ‘Anuranana’ are responsible for the ‘Uccata’ (high 
pitch) or ‘Nicata’ (low pitch) of ‘Svara’. In modern language 
one may say that the greater the number of vibrations per 
second i.e. the greater the frequency, the greater the pitch. 
‘Tivrata’ can denote here the frequency of vibrations. The 
author seems to hint that ‘Sruti’ itself becomes ‘Ranjaka’ when 
it attains the position of Svara. The difinition of ‘Svara’ as 
given in S.R. is repeated here. The author seems to accept 
the view that there is no basic difference between ‘Sruti’ and 
‘Svara’ but that theoretically ‘Sruti’ is that sound which is 
not Ranjaka. 

The basic problem is that Sruti has two meanings, (i) the 
sounds falling within the mutual interval of notes and (ii) the 
sounds which are 'manifested as Srutis. These two meanings 
seem to be hinted at by Yisvavasu in his classification of Srutis 
as ‘Svara Sruti’ and ‘Antara Sruti’. The whole discussion that 
we have seen above centres round this two-fold interpretation 
of Srutis. 

‘Svara’ is one, eternal, indestructible, all-pervasive and 
capable of reaching anywhere and everywhere. ‘Svara’ be- 
comes of infinite variety where it has ‘Samyoga’ with ‘Jati’, 
‘Bhasa’ etc. The ‘Samyoga’ with ‘Jati’ and ‘Bhasa’ stands 
for the variety of note-combinations. 

The author speaks of two ‘Adhisthanas’ of Svara viz, 
Vina and Sarira and two types of Svaras corresponding to those 
two viz. Vaina and Sarira. The pitch of notes manifested in the 



human body depends upon the force of the stroke of Prana 
and similar is the case in the Variisa (bamboo flute). The 
reverse order of the manifestation of high pitch in the human 
body and the Vina is illustrated with the example of the re- 
versal of right and left in the reflection in a mirror. The 
human body manifests higher pitch as we go upwards from 
Nabhi towards Murdha and the Vina manifestes higher pitch 
as we go downwards from the ‘Meru’ to the ‘bridge’. The 
author says that the ‘Svaras’ produced on the ‘Vina’ and in 
the human body can be said to be relative to each other 
as ‘Vyangya’ and ‘Vyanjaka’. He gives a very interesting 
remark here by saying that ‘Vina’ need not necessarily be 
taken to embody a reverse order but on the other hand it 
may be said that the Vina is kept in the reverse position just 
for the sake of convenience of playing (verses 184-85). The author 
also makes a passing reference here to the philosophical signi- 
ficance of ‘Vina’ and says that Vina denotes Sarasvatl, who 
is Vagrupa. (cf. the following verses from an unpublished 
work entitled Vaksudha by Brahmarsi Daivarata of Gokarna) : 

sftacft TOTEflTCT 5T%U^f, I 

gftqgf faramreb Hrssmr^r: sresraRt w 
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Next, the author gives the eytmological meanings of 
the names of seven ‘Svaras’. After referring to the three 
Sthanas or — registers viz. Mandra, Madhya and Tara, he 
goes on to describe ‘Suddha’ and ‘Aiuddha Svaras’. His 
treatment of this topic is strictly in accordance with that of 
S.E. The confusion caused by three varieties of Gandhara- 
Nisada of this scheme and only one variety of Ksabha-Dhaivata 
(cf. the table given below) caused havoc among the later authors 
of the medieval times, but the original intention of Sarngadeva 
or somebody else if he was the first author of this scheme of 
‘Vikrta Svaras’, does not seem to be that these'(Vikrta Svaras) 
should be located on the frets of the Vina. When authors 
like Ramamatya, Pundarika Vitthala, Somanatha etc. attempted 
to do that, they met with utter failure. The real significance 
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of these Vikrta notes seems to be the inclusion of all variations 
arrived at in the four-Sruti interval in the course of four Saranas. 
This will be illustrated by the following table. The four-‘Sruti’ 
interval of ‘Ma-Pa’ seems to have been excluded because ‘Ma- 
Pa’ in ‘Sadjagrama’ is nothing but the ‘Ni-Sa’ of ‘Madhyarua- 
grama’ and ‘Ma-Pa’ of ‘Madhyamagrama’ is in turn nothing 
but the ‘Sa-Ri’ of Sadjagrama. 

It is impossible to do justice to this complicated topic 
in the extremely limited space at our disposal. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that this scheme of ‘Suddha- Vikrta Svaras’ 
which includes three varieties each of ‘Ga-Ni’ and omits the 
lower variety of ‘Rsabha-Dhaivata’ was repsonsible for a se- 
rious misapprehension among subsequent authors. They 
tried to accommodate the three varieties each of ‘Ga-Ni’ at 
the cost of the lower ‘Ri-Dha’ which were mistaken for ‘Suddha 
Ri-Dha’ and actual ‘Suddha Ri-Dha’ for ‘Suddha Ga-Ni’. This 
continued until Ahobala cut the ice by recognising the ‘Komala’ 
varieties of ‘Ri-Dha’. 

Our author’s interpretation of Sadja-Sadharana and 
Madhyama-Sadharana completely agrees with that of Sarhga- 
deva. It is really very difficult to say whether this inter- 
pretation is in accordance with Bharata’s opinion . 1 

Serial No. of Suddha Vikrta Svaras Steps of four 

Srutis Svaras Saranas 



Serial No. of Suddha Vikrta Svaras Steps of four 
Srutis Svaras Saranas 


* 

10 

Sadharana Ga III Step 


11 

Antara Ga. II Step 


12 

Cyuta Ma. I Step 


13 

Madhyama Acyuta Ma. 


14 



15 



16 

Trisruti Pa. 


17 

Pancama CatuMruti Pa. 


18 



19 



20 

Dhaivata CatuMruti Dha. 


21 



22 

Nisada 


The traditional relation of the seven notes with those of 
birds and animals is described next. Thereafter the author 
takes up the fourfold division of Svara as Vadin, Samvadin, 
Anuvadin and Vivadin. The Samvadin interval is enumerated 
as 8 and 12 ‘Srutis’ just like S. R. instead of 9 and 13 spoken 
of by Bharata. There is no contradiction in these two because 
when 9 Sruti or 13 ‘Sruti’ interval is spoken of, the last ‘Sruti’ 
on which the ‘Svara’ rests, is also counted but when 8 and 12 
Sruti interval is spoken of, the last Sruti is not counted. 

Then follows a long discussion on Samvada and Yivada 
which is concluded by the re-affirmation that only 8 and 12 
Sruti interval is Samvadin. 

Next, the Devata, Kula, Dvlpa, Varna (colour and caste) 
Rsi, Chanda, Rasa of Svaras is given in the traditional manner. 
This account agrees with that of S. R. Bharata speaks only of 
the Rasas of ‘Svaras’. There seems to be some other tradition 
which has handed down all the other details. There seems 
to be a mixture of the Agama and Nigama traditions in 
all these accounts of Devata s, Rsis etc. It appears that 
Bharata’s main concern was the systematisation of music used 
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in drama and not of keeping intact all the details of music handed 
down by tradition. Some of his important omissions are: — 
(i) Names of Srutis, (ii) The Yajna names of Tanas and their 
significance 1 , (iii) The Devatas etc., of gramas, murchanas etc., 
(iv) The detailed account of Svaras as given above and (v) Refere- 
nce to Gandhara Grama (omitted totally without even a mention 
of the name). 

(d) Grama PraJcarana : The author mentions a pertinent 
point at the outset by saying that the discussion of Grama 
(group or collection) is essential because stray or unconnected 
Svaras cannot produce direct or indirect effect. 

jrf? ssncmi wj«trt srfh i 

He then proceeds to take up the discussion whether Pancama 
or Dhaivata is the decisive factor in distinguishing Madhyama- 
grama from Sadjagrama. He concludes that Dhaivata, not 
Pancama, is entitled to be treated as the differentiating factor. 
The reason given for this assertion does not appear to be very 
sound. It is said that in ‘Madhyama-sadharana’, Pancama 
will again become CatuMruti in Madhyamagrama (by taking the 
last Sruti of the original ‘Madhyama’) and that hence Dhaivata 
alone can become the distinguishing factor. This statement is 
not convincing. Although the interval of Pancama may change 
in Madhyama Sadharana there is no change as such in its 
position. Further, he says that ‘Pancama’ and ‘Dhaivata’ 
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should never be omitted in Madhyamagrama. Even this 
does not bold good in actual practice because we find that in 
Madbyamagrama Dhaivata is left out along witb Rsabha in 
Tanas. Tbe author bimself bints at this true position and says 
that a violation of this injunction is admissible in tbe interest 
of ‘Rakti’ wbicb is more powerful even than the Sastra. Madhya- 
ma should never be left out in Sadjagrama according to 
bim ; this adds a specific reference of tbe injunction to 
Sadjagrama wbicb is wanting in Bharata’s verse running as 
follows : — 

waw: tl (N.S. 28. 69.) 

That this injunction refers to Sadjagrama alone is made explicit 
by our author. 

Tbe author refers to tbe predominance of Sadjagrama and 
Madbyamagrama because of the importance of Sad j a among 
all other Svaras and because of tbe una voidability of Madhyama 
respectively. He says that Gandhara-grama has its own import- 
ance because of its being born of tbe Devakula in tbe ‘Dyuloka’. 

It may be marked here that ‘Gandharagrama’ seems to 
refer to that wbicb is secret and hence wbicb is not ‘manifest’ 
as will be borne out by tbe following Yedic quotations regarding 
Gandbarva : 

... ... v ; • .■ ■ ' ■ 

S Hgm 3TO? ^ tesfR f TW Nl$d I 

fir%TT epfc#? ii (K.Y.) 

wm forth ws i 

m SgcRFlt famfe r || 

(R. Y. x. 80, 6.) 

‘Gandharagrama’ of traditional Indian Sangita Sastra seems to 
represent this Yedic concept of Gandbarva wbicb stands for tbe 
‘secret’ . Nanyadeva has given an explanation for tbe unmanifest 
nature of Gandharagrama by saying that it is not practicable 
for the human beings as it is either ‘Atitara’ or ‘Atimandra’ 
sxfddKlfcH'Sirqid ?FT »iwPd HIW: I This seems to bint at tbe super- 
sonic structure of sound. We know from Physics that there are 
lower and upper limits of frequency of sounds that are audible 


to the human ear. This region of Atitara and Atimandra seems 
to he covered by Gandharagrama. The ‘Bindu 5 or point can be 
said to be the biggest and the smallest. Similarly ‘Ga 5 Grama 
may be beyond the upper limit or below the lower limit. This is 
however another explanation. Our author says that his prede- 
cessors have said that ‘Gandharagrama 5 is not to be found 
anywhere else except in the heaven and that he himself has 
described only two ‘Gramas’ because of this tradition. He gives 
another point of information when he says that Gandhara- 
grama is in usage in Kashmir. The implication of this state- 
ment is not known. We know about a special system of Yedic 
notation followed in Kashmir. It is not however known what 
the author means by saying that the Gandharagrama is in 
usage in Kashmir. He also says that in spite of this usage the 
said Grama is not capable of being elucidated according to 
Laksya and Laksana. All the same, he gives the following 
explanation of Gandharagrama on the basis of previous 
texts. 

Gandhara takes one Sruti each of Esabha and Madhyama 
that is to say Esabha should be lowered by one Sruti for allowing 
that Sruti to Gandhara and Gandhara should be augmented by 
one-Sruti for taking up a Sruti of Madhyama. This means that 
Esabha will be at an interval of two Srutis from Sadja and Gan- 
dhara at an interval of four Srutis from Esabha and six Srutis 
from Sadja and the interval of Gandhara and Madhyama will 
be cut from four to three. Dhaivata takes one Sruti of Pancama ; 
this is not understandable because according to this Pancama 
should be lowered by one Sruti and that position is not tena- 
ble as is clear from the table on page 99 of our printed text. 
Nisada takes one Sruti each of ‘Dha 5 and ‘Sa 5 i.e. ‘Dha 5 is lowered 
by one Sruti and Ni is raised by one. The author quotes the 
authority of Candrasekhara in this context. The table on page 
99 illustrating Gandharagrama is in full agreement with all 
that has been said above about the position of Gandhara and 
Nisada in Gandharagrama but the position of ‘Pa 5 differs in two 
manuscripts — ‘A 5 reads it as being in the fifth column from above 
making its position lower by one Sruti from the original, but 



this lowering is not admissible as it is not in accordance with 
the principle of ‘Sahjhabheda’ (i.e. it implies a change in the 
position of the ‘Svara’ rather than in its name). The lowering 
or raising of ‘Svara’ is obtained by ‘Sanjnabheda’ just as ‘Ma- 
dhyamagrama is derived from ‘Sadjagrama’. 

The illustrative table of Madhyamagrama is quite 
sound and sets at rest all the doubts and inaccuracies 
regarding the relation of Sadjagrama and Madhyamagrama. 
This is a great contribution of our author to the Sastraic 
theory. No other old text furnishes a similar elucidation 
of Sadjagrama and Madhyamagrama in terms of each 
other. Even as regards Gandharagrama the most plausible 
explanation is put forward by him by giving a place in it to 
Sat-sruti (6/5) interval of ! Sa-ga’. Thus the three Gramas 
become representative of three intervals of consonance viz. 
3/2, 4/3 and 6/5. As for the interval of major third, 5/4 it 
can be said that it exists both in Sadja-grama and Madhyama- 
grama by way of Antara Gandhara and Kakali Nisada. The 
sequence of Murchanas in the two Gramas is stated by our 
author as being the same as that of the notes in the Grama itself. 
He also refers to the cycle of Svaras and concludes by giving the 
Devatas, Btus and time of the two Gramas. 

(e) Murckana Prakarana ; The author starts with the 
enumeration of seven Murchanas each in Sadja Grama and 
Madhyama Grama and their nomenclature. He says that the 
Murchanas should be begun neither in the ‘Mandra Saptaka’ nor 
in the ‘Tara Saptaka’ but in the ‘Madhya Saptaka’. (cf. Bharata, 
N. S. 28, p. 321 and Matanga Br. p. 29 for a similar injunction). 
After this the author gives illustrations of the fourteen Murcha- 
nas in their ‘Suddha,’ ‘Sakakali’, ‘Santra’ and ‘Sakakalyantara’ 
varieties and then the Trastara’ of each of these fourteen ‘Mur- 
chanas’ i.e., seven varieties of each Murchana according to the 
above four categories (pp. 100-122 of printed text). After these 
profuse illustrations the author goes on to give a verbal expla- 
nation of the starting points of Murchanas as illustrated above. 


A very important discussion is raised here regarding 
the practical application of Murchanas. The author seems to 
refer here to Barhgadeva’s : — 

TSFTOfT: (:) I (S.R. 1.4.14) 

It is notable that even Sarngadeva refers to this view as being 
held by others. Our author explains these ‘others’ as those 
who are ‘Deslvid’. He explains their view more clearly 
and says that ‘Nisada’ etc. have to be taken as ‘Sadja’ etc., and 
accordingly ‘Sadja’ etc., will become ‘Rsabha’ etc. He raises 
an objection that if Nisada is located on the string of Sadja it 
becomes identical with Sadja and there is no new Svara obtained 
by this process. He answers this objection by saying that it 
is not a fact that there is no ‘Svarantra’ in this case. He says 
that the preceding note gets its nomenclature according to the 
succeeding note. This sounds rather curious because note 
interval is always counted in the order of descent and not in 
that of ascent. Perhaps this view has been posed as a ‘Pilrva- 
paksa’ and not as one subscribed to by our author, although 
there is no corresponding ‘Uttara-paksa’ available in the text. 
Then he gives the four-fold classification of ‘Murchana’ as ‘Bu- 
ddha’, ‘Sakakali’ ‘Santara’ and ‘Sakakalyantara’. It is notable 
that he does not mention here the classification given by Bharata 
as ‘Purna’, ‘Sadava’, ‘Auduva’ and ‘Sadharanakrta’. Really 
speaking, the three varieties Sakakali etc. relate only to Sadha- 
ranakrta. Out of the varieties Purna, Sadava and Auduva, the 
last two have been taken as Buddha Tanas. Bharata refers 
to these as ‘Murchanatanas’ . 

Next follows the discussion of the twelve-‘Svara-Murch- 
ana’ spoken of by Matanga (cf. Br. page 32-33). It is notable 
that our author refers to Kohala and Nandikesvara as followers 
of Matanga in this respect. Matanga is definitely known to be 
a later author as compared to Kohala and Nandikesvara. Mata- 
nga has himself quoted the authority of Kohala and Nandike- 
svara in this context. The text of these two verses (353, 354) 
needs to be reconstructed as follows so as to give the meaning 
that Matanga has propounded twelve-‘Svara-Murehana’ on the 
authority of Kohala and Nandikesvara. 


sHHr wi 
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Our author refutes the view that twelve-‘Svara-Murchana’ is 
essential for the formation of ‘ Jati’ and ‘Bhasa’ and for the demo- 
nstration of three ‘Sthanas’. He gives the following arguments 


in refuting this view : — 

(1) Murchana is defined as the ascending and descen- 
ding order of notes in the serial order. This defini- 
tion stands nullified if twelve-‘Svara-Murchana’ 
is accepted. 

(2) It is not proper to hold that twel ve-‘Svara Murchana’ 
is useful for the formation of ‘Jati’ and ‘Bhasa’, 
because this view is not applicable to Nandayant! 
which is formed of fifteen notes and not of twelve. 
Moreover, it is difficult to adjust the twelve- ‘Svara- 
Murchana’ in case of ‘Sadava’ and ‘Auduva’ 
‘Jatis’. If the ‘Lopya Svaras’ are not counted, we 
shall have to go upto two and a half or three ‘Sapta- 
kas’ in order to make up twelve ‘Svaras’. If the 
‘Lopya Svaras’ are also counted then it will be 
impossible to form ‘Sadava’ and ‘Auduva’ Jatis 
or Ragas. 

(3) There is the danger of ‘Rakti-Bhanga’ (violation 
of Rakti) because of the inclusion of Visamvadin 
(non-consonant) intervals. It is, therefore, not 
possible to derive Raga out of the twelve-'Svara- 
Murchanas’ ; they can be used only in the structure 
of ‘Kuta Tanas’. Hence, ‘Sapta-Svara-Murchana’ 
alone is acceptable as being productive of ‘Raga’. 

Even in the case of ‘Murchanas’ where ‘Kakall’ and ‘An- 
tara’ are added up, there is no justification for calling the ‘Mur- 
chanas’ concerned ‘Hava-Svara’, because ‘Kakall’ and ‘Antara’ 
are not independent ‘Svaras’ as they cannot become ‘Amia’ in 
any case. Here the author refers to the classification of ‘Mur- 
chanas’ given by Bharata. Sarngadeva has totally omitted this 
classification, but our author has upheld it in the context of the 
number of ‘Svaras’ used in ‘Murchanas’. He differentiates 


( 129 ) 

‘Sadava 5 and ‘Auduva Murchana 5 from ‘Tana 5 by saying that 
‘Murchana 5 is composed of both ‘Aroha 5 and ‘Avaroha 5 whereas 
‘Tana’ is composed of either of them separately. 

After this the author enters into a very important discu- 
ssion as to how the ‘Murchana 5 of one ‘Grama 5 becomes the 
original scale of the other ‘Grama 5 . This is the greatest 
original contribution of our author to the theory dealt with in 
his ‘Svaradhyaya 5 . This elucidation is not available in any 
of the extant texts including S. R. This is a direct explana- 
tion of Bharata’s following passage 



(sr) ffaraj \ 
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gfer i (N.S. 28, p. 320) 

Then follows a discussion as to whether or not the use of ‘Antara 5 
and ‘Kakall 5 should be restricted to one Grama. Our author 
does not accept this restriction and holds that these two ‘Svaras 5 
are used in the two ‘Gramas 5 without any restriction whatso- 
ever. Although there may appear to be identity of ‘Svaras in 
‘Uttaramandra 5 with ‘Antara Gandhara 5 and ‘Sauvirf, they are 
not identical because the starting points of both the Murehanas 
are different. This point is elaborately explained. 

While explaining ‘Sadharanakpta Murehanas 5 the author 
makes a very pertinent observation that only Antara and 
Kakall are to be used in this variety of Murehanas and not the 
‘Kaisika Svaras 5 obtained by ‘Sadjasadhaiana’ and ‘Madhyama- 
sadharana 5 . He says that the raising or lowering of Srutis leads 
to a difference in the Svaras (Svaranyatva). He raises a very 
important point here by affirming that ‘Svaranyatva 5 leads to 
diversity in the Murehanas, but the real cause of variety is ‘Bha- 
vanyatva 5 . In the formation of ‘Ragas 5 ‘Svarabheda 5 is always 
not necessary, but the difference in ‘Bhava 5 or ‘Vasana 5 goes to 

1 cf Safigitafijali Vol. Y pp. 56-58 ; and my paper entitled ‘Ancient (jrama 
system and its distortion in the medieval times’ -J . M.A. Madras Vol. 32 
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make one Raga different from another. He says that ‘Bhava’ 
alone gives a specific nature to an object. He beautifully illus- 
trates this as follows : — 

ww qw % to u 

(Verses 401-403, p. 128) 

While concluding this ‘Prakarana’ the author gives the 
numerical account of the varieties of 14 Murchanas as 14 (7 each 
of the two Gramas) x 4 (Suddha, Sakakali etc) =56 X 7 (Prastaras 
of each)=392. The concluding portion deals with the Devatas 
'of the fourteen Murchanas and a different nomenclature of the 
Murchanas of Madhyamagrama according to Narada (cf. Nara- 
diya Siksa 2-10). 

(/) Tana Praltaram, : After giving the etymological 
explanation of Tana the author refers to the classification of 
Tana as Suddha and Kuta and defines Suddha Tana as 
Auduva and Sadava Murchanas derived from the ‘Lopa’ 
(exclusion) of one or two notes respectively. Citing the 
famous maxim he contends that this is not 

applicable here as the exclusion of one or two notes leads to 
variety in Tana and Raga. 

The obj ection that ‘Suddha’, ‘Santara’, ‘Sakakali’ and ‘Saka- 
kalyantara’ Murchanas can all become ‘Tanas’ when they are 
‘Sadava’ or ‘Auduva’, and thus their number can go upto nearly 
300, [exactly 294 as 14x 3 (not 4, Purna being left out)=42x 7 
' =294] is answered by the author on the authority of Bharata 
who has recognized only 84 varieties of Suddha Tanas. The 
‘Lopa’ of ‘Vikrta Svaras’ (Antara and Kakali) is not enjoined in 
Tanas. These ‘Tanas’ are twofold as ‘Sadava’ and ‘Auduva’ 
and again twofold as ‘Suddha’ and ‘Kuta’. When the sequence 
or order is unaltered, the ‘Tana’ is ‘Suddha’ and when it is 
altered (‘Vyutkrama’) it is ‘Kuta’. 

Then follows a detailed account of the Nastoddista Viddhi 
of Suddha Tanas. Then the 84 Suddha Tanas (called Murchana- 
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Tanas by Bbarata) are illustrated with, diagrams showing the 
‘Svaras’ included and excluded in them and their momenclature 
according to Yajna names. This nomenclature is not found 
in Bharata but there seems to have been an ancient tradition 
to sustain such a nomenclature. A quotation in Kallinatha’s 
commentary on S. R. 1-4-90-91 seems to be a specimen inspired 
by such a tradition. The original source of this quotation 
could not be traced, but if it is ever traced it may possibly throw 
more light on this tradition. Kallinatha refers to the passage 
quoted by him as being found in a Smrti. 

These illustrations are followed by an ‘Uddesa Sangraha’ 
of these Tanas and the subsection concludes with a thorough 
discussion, in traditional terms of Turvamimamsa’ of the pot-' 
entiality of these Tanas in producing the same fruit as is produced 
by the Yajnas whose names have been ascribed to the former. 
Then follows a detailed account of the Nastoddista Vidhi of Kuta 
Tanas according to the Khandameru as also according to 
the simple arithmetical process of multiplication and division 1 * . 

B. Sadharana, Pariksana : 

The treatment of ‘Svara-sadharana 5 and ‘Jati-sadha- 
rana’ given by our author is much more elaborate and erudite 
and includes a more thorough discussion as compared to Sadha- 
rana Prakarana of S.R. although the general run or purport 
is not in anyway different from that of S.R. ‘Sadja-Sadharana’ 
and ‘Madhyama Sadharana’ are explained as two varieties of 
Kaisika, the former representing the state of the lowering 
of Sadja by one Sruti and the raising of Nisada by one and 
similarly the latter respresenting the state of the lowering 
of Madhyama by one Sruti and the raising of Gandhara by 
one. Thus the interval of Ni-Sa and Ga-Ma is reduced to 
two Srutis. In Kakali and Antara Gandhara also the inter- 
val is reduced to two Srutis, but that is done by the augmenta- 
tion of Gandhara and Nisada by two Srutis. 

1 cf. Sangitanjali Pt. V. pp. 115 (K)-120 (J) for a detailed and illustrated 

treatment of both the processes referred to above. 
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So far as Antara and Kakali are concerned this explanation 
stands good, but the explanation of Kai^ika Sadharana does 
not stand the test of consonance and practicability because 
tbe lowering of Sadja is not possible as Sadja regulates the 
successive intervals in the scale and the lowering df Sadja 
itself will lead to the lowering of the whole scale, thus leading 
to a reversion to the original position of intervals. If this 
lowered Sadja is taken to be a variety of Nisada then of course 
the said interval may be admissible in exceptional cases where 
the augmented Nisada is used. Similarly the lowered Madhyama 
(81/64) is not a consonant interval and this can be used only 
in a glide (Minda) but not as a regular interval. 

The explanation of ‘Kaisika Svara Sadharana’ given 
by Pt. Omkarnath Thakur (Sangitanjali Pt. Y. p. 113 K) 
places this Svara Sadharana in the ‘Trisruti’ interval of ‘Sa- 
Ri’ in ‘Sadjagrama and ‘Ma-Pa’ in Madhyamagrama. This 
explanation is most plausible because (i) it accords with the 
theory of consonance and (ii) it covers the subtle interval within 
the three-Sruti interval which is totally excluded in the inter- 
pretation given by S.R. and our author. This explanation 
seems to fall in line with the purport of the following state- 
ment of Bharata, but the view of Sarhgadeva and our author 
is different as we have seen above. 

few tudhw 3iWcT ? 
wapsnSr trssrcusrHvr 

(N. S. 28, p. 321.) 

In support of S.R. and S. Raj. the only thing that can 
be said is that they perhaps wanted to cover all the Srutis in 
the interval 9/8 and thus the two Svara Sadharanas were intro- 
duced by them in the Ni-Sa and Ga-Ma interval. Ma-Pa, 
interval is also four Sruti in Sadjagrama but it has been left 
out as it is represented by Ni-Sa in Madhyamagrama. As 
10/9 (Trisruti) is a smaller interval it might have been held as 
covered within 9/8 itself. Thus both these views can be rou- 
ghly reconciled. Pt. Omkarnath’s explanation relates to the 
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practical aspect of the subject and the view of S.R. and our 
author refers to the theoretical aspect. 


C. V arnalanJcdra Panic sana : 

There is nothing special about our author’s treatment of 
‘Varna’ and ‘Alankara’ except that he has discussed the ‘Prayo- 
jana’ or object of ‘Alankara’ and has clarified the implication of 
‘Sthayi Varna’. He has also added the names and Laksanas 
of seven Alankaras which were in vogue in his time but were not 
included in the fifty-six traditional Alankaras (verse 114 — 130). 
Bharata has spoken of only thirty-three Alankaras, Matanga 
has made no addition and Sarngadeva has given seven Alanka- 
ras in the ‘Sthayi Varna’, twelve in the ‘Arohi- Varna’, 
twelve in the ‘Avarohi Varna’ and twentyfive in the ‘Sancarx- 
Varna’. He has also given the seven extra Alankaras spoken 
of by our author. Thus the total number of S. R. comes to 63 
with which our author is in full agreement. He says that if all 


the prevalent Alankaras are counted the number will go upto 
eighty-eight (vide verse 131). 

The ‘Pr ay oj anas’ or objects of Alankara are given by the 
author as follows — :y-:y;jyv;bd : ;:y 

(1) ‘Svara-Jnana’. Even today Alankaras find an im- 
portant place in the scheme of musical education 
and their practice is an unavoidable item not only 
for beginners but also for accomplished musicians. 
Our author hints at this value of the Alankara in 
imparting ‘Svara-Jnana’ to students. The practice 
of Svara comprises mainly of Alankaras. 

5TCT W'W'WWRId: tWT: \ 
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(2) ‘Rakti-labha’. There is no doubt that Alankara is 
very powerful means of infusing ‘Rakti’ in music, 
specially in melodic music where the notes have to 
be taken in succession and not simultaneously. ‘Alan- 
kara’ lends the element of diversity to melodic music 
because it makes possible the use of curves and turns, 
ascension and resolutions in the melodic pattern 
where notes are supposed to move in a straight line. 
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The author raises the objection that where one 
and the same note is used in ‘Sthayivarna’, the 
sound becomes monotonous and does not give delight 
to the ‘Rasikas’. He answers this objection by 
saying that there can be ‘Arolif ’and ‘Avarohl’ move- 
ment even in the ‘Sthayi Varna’ i.e. it is possible 
to lengthen or repeat a particular note for sometime 
and then to move on to its next one and similar 
movement in the descending order is also possible. 
He says that when an Alankara is said to belong to 
‘Sthayi Varna’, it should not be held that the other 
‘Varnas’ are totally excluded ; but that this statement 
should be taken to have been made according to the 
‘Laksana-vrtti’ i.e. it should not be taken in its 
literal meaning, it should indicate only the predo- 
minence of ‘Sthayi Varna’. 

(3) The ‘Vaicitrya’ (variety) of ‘Varnangas’ in ‘Talanga 
Padas’. It is notable that the author brings in here 
the names of certain varieties of ‘Suddha Gita’ like 
Ullopyaka and their ‘Angas’ like ‘Sthita’, ‘Pravrtta’ 
etc. This indicates that there is the predominence 
of Sthayi Varna in Suddha Gitas i.e. there is not 
much scope for the rise and fall of notes in those 
Gitas. This is quite understandable as our author 
has stated clearly that the Suddha Gitas are Tala- 
pradhana (vide p. 471, verse 7) i.e. the element of 
variety rests there in ‘Tala’, more than in ‘Svara’. : 
While concluding this discussion on ‘Sthayi-varna, 
the author says that mere accuracy of notes gives 
rise to an experience of a’ certain degree of variety 
(Vaicitrya) by the hearers, even if the variety of ascent 
and descent is absent. 

Jdti Pariksana : 

The term ‘Jati’ is explained in various ways as follows : 
(i) The opening verse seems to be an explanatory 
reproduction of Bharata’s well-known verse: 
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^1% cfc^R 3TTf^ Our author says that 

Jati is so called because everything that is sung by 
people, as for example, Sruti and the like — all that is 
born of Jatis. 

W- STcUTfei Itf 3R: I 

^TPR* *rmrt ^fcfcTT: II 

(S. Raj. p. 183.V.1.) 
This is one interpretation of Jati. The origin of 
Srutis in Jatis can be explained in this way. Jati 
is the prototype of the specific formation of melodic 
patterns since the practical implication of ‘Srutis’, 
‘Svaras’ etc., is capable of apprehension only when 
those intervals find a place in a definite pattern. In 
music an interval has no practical value or signi- 
ficance in itself without its being related to other 
intervals and without its becoming a part of an 
organic whole. Jati being an important and primary 
representative of this organic whole, it can reasonably 
be said that all Srutis, Svaras etc., derive their 
significance from Jati. The statement of Matanga 
on this point runs as : 

ffif srtcUT: (Br. p. 55). 

This is just another way of explaining the significance 
of Jati because it is said herein that Jati is born of 
Sruti, Svara, and Graha etc. This is a plain fact 
which needs no explanation or argument because it 
is beyond doubt that Jati is composed of Sruti, Svara, 
Graha, Am&a etc. 

(ii) Jatis are born of Svara, Grama etc. This is in con- 
formity with Matanga’s statement quoted above. 

(iii) Jati is born of Graha etc. This refers to Jati- 
Laksanas. Our author has aptly detached ‘Graha’ 
from Matanga’s above statement and used it inde- 
pendently because Graha is a ‘Jati-laksana’ and not 
an interval. 

(iv) Jati is that from where ‘Rasa-pratiti’ is born. A scale 
or set of tones can delineate a particular Rasa’ or 



‘Bhava 5 only when it is patternised on the principle 
of the balance of unity and diversity. ‘Jati 5 , being 
the first stage of the development of melodic patterns, 
it can truly be termed as the progenitor 5 of ‘Rasa- 
pratiti 5 . 

(v) Jati is a genus like Brahmanatva etc. This is a 
reproduction of Matanga’s— 

mm wfir mm: \ fncwr mm: (Br. p. 56). 

The element of unity in Jati is beautifully explained by 
our author as ‘Maha-Samanya 5 . He says that the ‘Jati- 
laksanas 5 lead to ‘Anugata Jnana 5 (perception in a chain of 
associations). 

The author enumerates thirteen Jati Laksanas, adding 
Samnyasa, Vinyasa and antaramarga to Bharata’s ten Jati 
Laksanas just as Sarngadeva has done. He says that there is 
‘Janya-Janaka Bhava’ in Suddha and Vikrta (Samsargaja) 
Jatis, Suddha being the Janaka and ‘Yikrta 5 ‘Janya 5 . He 
illustrates this with the example of ‘Guda 5 and ‘Kusmanda 5 
which are separate in themselves but which go to form a mixed 
dish. Vikrta (Samsargaja) Jatis are, therefore, said to have 
‘Mi&ra Rasas’. This is a very pertinent observation. When 
the melodic pattern embodies a mixture of several distinct 
patterns, as is the case with ‘Yikrta Jatis 5 , there is bound to be a 
mixed state of aesthetic experience associated with these Jatis. 

The author repeates here the definitions of Suddha and 
Vikrta Jatis (which were defined in Sanjna Pariksana 12—19) 
and dilates upon the Mandra Nyasa of Suddha Jatis and ex- 
plains Mandra Tara and Madhya, (verses 17 — 21). Then 
he explains how the ‘Vikrta 5 varieties of each ‘Suddha 5 Jati 
are not totally different from the respective ‘Suddha 5 Jati 
because the unchangeable ‘Nyasa 5 supplies the element of 
unity. This is a very important point. The unchangeability 
of ‘Nyasa 5 gives special importance to this Jati Laksana. It is 
notable that there is only one ‘Nyasa 5 each in Suddha Jatis, 
whereas the number of Grahas, Amsas and Apanyasas in each 
is much greater. 
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Thus Nyasa alone is the basis of the deter mina tion of the 
‘Svara-rupa’ of Jatis i.e. Nyasa represents the note which is 
the starting place of the Murchana in the particular Grama and 
this Murchana provides the scale of the Jati. Our author also 
mentions the respective Murchanas of each Jati just as Matanga 
and Sarngadeva have done ; these Murchanas have no corres- 
pondence with the respective ‘Nyasa Svaras’. It is, therefore, 
very difficult to explain the significance of Murchana in the 
context of ‘Jati-Laksana’. It is to be remembered that Bharata 
has not mentioned ‘Murchana’ under ‘ Jati-laksanas’. It appears 
that Murchana has a different meaning in this context and 
should not be understood as 

because this meaning does not hold good while determining 
the ‘Svara-rupa’ of Jatis, as the Murchanas mentioned in Jati 
Laksana have no correlation with Nyasa which has supreme 
importance in Jati Laksanas. This problem has not been 
solved as yet but it appears that the only way of solving it is to 
interpret Murchana as a starting point of ‘Sancara’ or ‘Vistara’ 
within a Jati and not as the regulator of the scale of intervals 
used in the Jati. Thus Murchana can be said to be a factor in 
the regulation of ‘Krama-Sancara’ and not in the regulation 
of note-intervals. There is no other way of establishing the 
relative significance of ‘Nyasa’ and ‘Murchana’ in Jatis. 

The Yikrta varieties of Suddha Jatis are counted as 153 
just as is done in S.R. Bharata does not indicate this number. 
Sarhgadeva’s statement, that ‘Samsargaja Jatis’ are formed 
only with a Samsarga of Suddha Jatis, has been reproduced by 
our author. 

The Laksanas of individual Jatis follow the pattern of 
Matanga just as has been done by Sarngadeva. Similarly the 
illustrative Prastaras of Jatis are also reproduced from Sariiga- 
deva. The extant text of BrhaddeSi contains only the tonal 
structure of these Prastaras and not their varbal structure. 
Nanyadeva and S. R. have added the verbal structure to these 
Prastaras and our author follows the same tradition. There 
seems to be a very old tradition in this respect which though 
18 
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i , -Dw n t n is referred to by Abhinavagupta. 
not mentioned y ’ e sanc tity and unebangeability 

This tradition attaches 0 £ Sima. The 

to these Btrs as has h, - « * is mostly religious 

deviations into apparently 

secular themes. Puranic description is given of the 

■ ■ oTSsla-gana’ (verses 417-«4)- ‘Kapala-Gana’ has 
origin of liapala „ L ma . 5na ’. It has not been possible 

to' ’find ttn/eXt text paraUel versions of the Kapala-gana 

^“me^ptt-ganas’ given here are attributed to 
B-ahma. Pitamaha, Hiranyagarbha, Druhipa Viranc, Svayam 
bhu Caturanana and Satananda. Almost aU the names lefe 
fwALa hence the generalname of these Kapalas is ‘Brahma- 
teSla" Mow the Kapilas of Se ? a, Aditya Indra, 
Sa Dharmaraja and Varupa. These are grouped under 

the heading ‘Nanadeva Kapalaganam'. 
f oavpti Suddha Jatis, wbicb are found also m b. K. b _ 
Thus concludes the illustrated account of three-fold Kapala- 
giZ Next follows the account of ‘Kambala-gana which 

0 ian not found in S.R* 

Gitis : Pour Gitis spoken by Bharata (Ch. 29. 76—7 ) 
are taken up next. These Gitis relate either to the sequence of 
llhn-Gnru syllables in a Pada (verbal structure of a song) 

Z\o the order of repetition of the various par s of the Gita. 

Our author clearly distinguishes these two d ® n ^ a *“ nB 
Gitis Bharata’s text seems to refer only to the first denotatum. 
S B. also refers to both the denotations given above^ Our 
author’s illustrations are different from those of S. R- and seem 
to have been composed by himself. 

A Qrdma-Bdgadi-Panhsam : After the Mangalacarana 
the author says that authors like Bharata were inclined only 
towards ‘Marga Sangita’ and not towards Desi and hence they 
d id not deal with Raga which is composed of both Marga and 
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De3i. This is a very important observation. The statement 
that Bharata dealt only with Marga Sanglta’ explains the 
question as to why Bharata did not mention the classification 
of Sanglta into ‘Marga’ and ‘Deli. The term ‘Gandharva’ 
used by Bharata for Sanglta has stood even in the later periods 
for ‘Marga-Sanglta’. In the Chapter dealing with Prabandha, 
both S.R. and S. Raj. classify Gita into two categories viz. 
Gandharva and Gana. Out of these, Gandharva stands for 
Marga and Gana for De&L (vide. S.R. 4.2,3 and S.Raj. II 4. 
1.3,4). Thus it follows that Bharata’s treatment of Sanglta 
was restricted to Marga and hence he did not give an account 
of the Raga System. This statement sets at rest all , contro- 
versies regarding the inclusion or otherwise of Raga in the 
treatment of ‘Gandharva’ by Bharata, but the significance 
of our author’s frequent reference to Bharata in his own treat- 
ment of Raga is not clear and requires further study. 

The verses of Bharata that are said to contain the names 


of five Buddha Grama Ragas run as follows and they have 
been quoted by Matanga so as to give a somewhat different 
version given below : 

. § waft nFrsft fafa: i 

?p? (? ) srsrcftfoer: u 

» e* ♦ 

§ wsarorw: <sreyr: srfaw ^ > 

WTmfei ctstt infsiref Ifewwr: (K. M. finrd q®^r:)n 

4 * to » fw 

*TTW «|W: I 

THWRRCTfRHT: II 

qRKSfRT irr: ^^7: I 

Hwsnwte to ?rr: ii (N.S. 32-451-55) 

This passage is quoted in Br. as follows :— 

srfiw# *#cf i 
inf irorfemiwra § q^sgir: u 
' JTtecT: 




T: It (Br. ] 
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It is clear from the above passages that Bharata has 
referred to the names which are identified with Suddha Grama 
Ragas in later literature on Sanglta starting with Matanga 
so far as the extant literature is concerned. Bharata himself 
does not specify these names as pertaining to Grama Ragas, 
nor is the term Grama-raga available anywhere in the extant 
text of Bharata. It is also notable that Bharata refers only 
to the Gitis called Magadhi, Ardhamagadhl etc. pertaining 
to ‘Pada’ and not to the other set of Gitis viz. Suddha etc., 
pertaining primarily to Svara and ultimately to Raga. 1 
This evidence also goes against the contention that Bharata 
has referred to Grama-raga in the above passage. At the most 
this reference can be said to pertain to an unspecified concept 
of Raga that might in Bharata’s time have been in a process 
of crystallisation. A perusal of Naradiya Siksa (4.5-11) will 
also corroborate this view. 2 

By the way it may be mentioned that the Kudimiyamalai 
inscription 3 which is held to be almost a contemporary of 
Brhaddesi also gives the seven names of Suddha Ragas found 
in Matanga. Markandeya Parana (28.21.53) also refers to 
seven ‘Gramaragas’ without giving their names. It. seems 
that the Grama Ragas that were categorised as ‘Suddha’ when 
a classification of Ragas was attempted, occupied an impor- 
tant and basic position by virtue of their bieng, perhaps, the 
first to have emerged out of a process of the crystallisation 
of melodic patterns. 

The etymological meaning of Raga, the description of the 
process of generation of Raga as Svaras from Samvada, Gramas 
from Svaras, Jatis from Gramas and Ragas from Jatis; nine-fold 
classification of Raga as : 1. Gramaraga, 2. Uparaga, 3. Bhasa, 
4. Vibhasa, 5. Antara Bhasa, 6. Raganga, 7. Bhasanga, 
8. Upanga and 9. Kriyanga— these are the other introductory 

1 cf. Kalliniitha’s commentary on S. K. 2. 1. 6, 7. 

2 cf. Pt. Qmkarnath Thakur ; Sangitanjali Vol. VI, p. 92. 

3 cf. ‘The Kudimiyamalai Inscription on Music’ edited by Mysore Brothers 
and published by Varalakshmi Academy of Fine Arts, Mysore, 1957. 



items (vide verses 1 1-32) of our text. Then follows the classi- 
fication of Ragas into Marga and Desii. Marga Ragas are 
further classified into five Gitis. The views of preceding au- 
thors regarding Giti are summarised and the view accepted 
by our author as also by Sarngadeva is that of ‘Durga-Sakti.’ 

The explanation of five Gitis given in our text is just in 
line with that of S.R. and Br. Then follows the enumeration 
of Gramaragas under the five Gitis and of eight Uparagas. 
The unspecified reference to those authors who have classified 
three of the eight Uparagas under Gramaragas thus raising 
their number to thirtythree and reducing the number of Upa- 
ragas to five, seems to pertain to Matanga ; but the extant 
text of Br. does not contain a reference to Uparagas. 

Then follows an enumeration of ‘Bhasa- Janaka Ragas’. 
It is notable that all the Gramaragas are not accepted as ‘Bhasa 
Tanaka’. It is difficult to find a difinition of Bhasa in other 
musical texts but our author has aptly given it as follows : 

mmi t (P. 271, v. 76) 

This means that ‘Bhasa’ of a ‘Raga’ is nothing but a 
specific variety of the ‘Alapa’ of the respective ‘Raga’. There 
are some ‘Ragas’ which have a wide scope for many varieties 
of rendering into ‘Alapas.’ The vaster the scope of elaboration 
in a Raga the greater is the potentiality of specific varieties in 
its rendering. In other words, the stronger the element of 
unity, the greater the possibility of diversity or variety. Our 
modern Ragas like ‘Kalya na’, ‘Kanhada, Saranga etc., are 
typical examples of this vastness of scope and hence the 
numerous varieties that they hold in their compass. 

Bhasas are classified into four categories viz. Mula- 
bhasa, Svarakhya Bhasa, Desaja Bhasa and Sanklrna Bhasa. 
Mula-bhasa has been explained as being independent (Ana- 
nyopajivani) i.e. that which does not subsist on anything else. 
This is also called Mukhya Bhasa. Bhasas of the second cate- 
gory derive their names from ‘Svaras’ as for example, Madhy- 
ama, PancamI, ‘Madhyamagrama-deha’ etc. Bhasas of the third 



category bear regional names such, as Saurastri, Malavi, Latf, 
Bangali etc. The last category namely Sanklrna is a misce- 
llaneous one. 

A reference to Appendix II will make it clear that our 
author’s treatment of Bhasas, Vibhasas etc. is the most com- 
plete, so far as important extant texts are concerned. The 
descrepancies and omissions found in Matanga’s text do not 
find a place in our text and it can be said without any doubt 
that our text has preserved the tradition of Matanga and Yastika 
in the elaborate treatment of Bhasa, Vibhasa etc., which is 
available in a very scanty measure in S.R. Nanyadeva’s 
treatment of Grama-ragas, Bhasas etc. is also quite compre- 
hensive but as he omits De£l Ragas altogether, he can stand 
comparison with our author only in regard to ‘Gramaraga’ 
and its corollary Bhasa. When Nanyadeva’s text, reconst- 
tructed by the Research Section of the College of Music and 
Bine Arts ,Banaras Hindu University, is published, it will be 
possible to attempt its thorough comparison with the text 
of S. Raj. in regard to Ragas. 

DESIR1GAS 

B.,C.,D. Ragangopanga, BMsanga and Kriyanga Pariksanas 

Appendix II gives a comparative review of the treatment of 
the Desiiragas found in our text classified in the above four cate- 
gories. Without dilating on any other point in this connection 
it will suffice to draw special attention to the Ragadhyanas 
given in these Pariksanas. Dhyanas are given for nearly 30 
Ragas out of 145 De&iragas. S.U.S. has been held to be the 
first available text containing Ragadhyana. The Dhyanas 
given in our text bear a striking similarity with those found 
in S.U.S. (of. Appendix II p.651-54). These Dhyanas are 
peculiar for bearing a clear mark of the Tantric tradition. It 
appears that this peculiar tradition of Ragadhyanas was re- 
presented by some older texts also that are lost to us today. 
Matanga’s Desiraga Prakarana is almost completely lost to 
us but the Mangalacarana verse of this chapter which reads 





as follows suggests that there mast have been some tradition 
of Dhyanas of Desi Ragas upheld by Matanga : — 

C\ c 


Nf TOms-pT 11 (Br.p.i4l) 
The Dhyanas of S.U.S. and our text seem to be products 
of the same line of thought as is represented in the above verse 
(of. Appendix II p. 651-54). Some of the terms recurring very 
often in these Raga-dhyanas are listed below. 

TOT:, 'KSR, 3TS3FT, 3RJ:, SITOTfwf, Sffal, Efface:, q^T, 3Tf5t: 
etc. 

It is not possible in the limited space at our disposal 
to discuss the Tantric significance of each item in this context. 
The following quotations from a well-known Tantric text will, 
however, illustrate the remark that there is definitely a Tantric 
background of these Dhyanas. 



3%^:— f'ETOlfepTO TOT srspf ITFF#PP| I 

(Nityasodasikarnavah — a part of Vamakesvara Tantra 6.53.) 
TO — 3TBSSrTfwsT|f5WcT I 

qq 3*T ^sr: «ffa?Ptg<s|T fpira I 

H Ibid 6.55. 

sppt — fasn#cRTW*n^T 'arwr fwcPT i 

«r? tterf topts ap: it 

The Raga-Dhyanas of later texts bear an imprint of the 
theory of Nayaka-Nayika-Bheda . The S.U.S. is perhaps the only 
text bearing complete resemblance with the Tantric Dhyanas 
found in S. Raj. Faint remnants of this Tantric tradition are, 
however, available in later texts bearing the influence of Nayaka- 
Nayika-Bheda but the tradition seems to be continued in its 
pure form only in S.U.S. and our text. 

It is notable, however, that S.U.S. does not follow the 
Gramaraga-DeSlraga classification. It is a votary of Raga- 
Ragini classification, but uses the name ‘Bhasa’ for ‘Raginl’. 
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femininity to ‘Raginis’ seems to be inherent in ‘Gramaragas’ 
(invariably bearing masculine names) and Bhasas (invariably 
bearing feminine names). It may be noted that De&I-ragas 
bear mixed names (some masculine and other feminine). It 
appears that Raga-Ragini classification and its corollary viz. 
Raga-dhyana had its seed in the ancient system of Raga- 
classification. 

It is notable that Dhyanas are given by our author only 
in respect of ‘De^I Ragas’ and never in ‘Grama Ragas’ or their 
‘Bhasas’ 1 . It appears that the ancient tradition recognized 
the applicability of visual representation only in the context 
of ‘Desi Ragas’ and not in that of Gramaragas. It is difficult 
to explain this clear cut distinction which is a problem for 
separate and specialised research. It may be noted, however, 
that S. Raj, is the only extant text giving ‘Ragadhyanas’ for 
‘Desi Ragas’ in the strictly traditional set-up of ‘Gramaraga- 
Desiraga’ classification. 

In concluding the survey of Ragollasa, some notable 
features of our author’s comprehensive treatment of Raga, 
which require separate specialised study and research may 
be summarised as follows : — 

(1) The basis of assigning Gramaragas to a particular 
Grama. 

(2) The position of Uparagas — they seem to lie midway 
between Gramaragas and Deslragas (they also bear 
masculine names just like Gramaragas). 

(3) The names of Vikrta Svaras found in the description 
of DeSi Ragas such as ‘Satraya’, ‘Mrdusadja’ etc. 

(4) The greater number of Deslragas as compared to 
Gramaragas. Rigidity is a special characteristic 
of Marga represented by ‘Gramaragas’. 

(5) Peculiar tradition of Ragadhyanas which are given 
only in Deslragas. 

1 There is one exception on p. 356 verse 712 in our text where a brief 

Dhyana is given in respect of ‘Bhogavardhani Vibhasa’. This seems to 

be the result of some confusion in the text and no importance can be 

attached to this solitary reference. 
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(iii) PralcirtyaJca TJllasa: This Ullasa contains the sub- 
ject matter of Sarngadeva’s Trakirnakadhyaya’ but with 
a greater degree of systematisation and detailed treatment. 
The topics dealt with under this ‘Adhyaya’ have been further 
systematized by our author into four' ‘Pariksanas’ as follows : 

(1) Vaggeyakara (qualities of Vaggeyakara, the class- 
fication of singers, Vrnda Gana, the qualities and 
defects of singers etc.). 

(2) Sabda-bhedadi (the classification of human voice, 
the good and bad qualities of voice, the qualities and 
defects of Gita). 

(3) Gamaka, the 15 varieties of Gamaka which may 
roughly be identified with the vibrato of European 
music. 

(4) Sthaya-Vag (the description of 96 Sthayas, Alapti 
and its varieties, Vrnda and Kutapa). 

In the concluding portion of the first Pariksana the au- 
thor adds the description of medicines (Ausadhi) and diet 
(Pathya) for cultivating and maintaining a good voice. The 
treatment of this topic follows the model of Caraka-Samhita, 
26. 279-86 ; Bhaisajya Ratnavaii, 17. 1-67 : and Sarangadhara 
Paddhati verses 2077-2081. The former two works deal with 
‘Svara-Bhanga’ or ‘Svarabheda’ in general and the third work 
deals with the medicinal treatment of the musicians’ voice. 

(iv) Prabcmdhollasa : 

A. Gitaka Pariksana : This Pariksana deals with the 
14 varieties of Suddha Gitas which represent the category of 
‘Gandharva’ or ‘Marga’ in contradistinction with Gana which 
represents the DesI division. Bharata and Sarngadeva have 
dealt with these Gitas in their Taladhyaya. Our author refers 
to the propriety of these Gitas being dealt with under Tala 
but says that he has preferred their treatment under Prabandha 
because of the predominance of the element of ‘Vastu’ in 
them (verse 7). 

19 
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The classification of ‘Gitas’ given by our author on the 
line of S. R. may be summarised in the following tree:— 

Gita 


Raga 


Gita 


Gandharva 


Gana 


Suddha Gitas 

(14 varieties) Nibaddha 


Anibaddha 


Gitaka 

(General name of 7 varieties, 
beginning with ‘Madraka’ 
and used as a general name 
for all Suddha Gitas). 


Prakarana 

(General name of all the 14 
varieties beginning with 
Madraka and ending 
with Saman). 


The author has given a most elaborate treatment of all 
the fourteen varieties and has profusely illustrated each variety 
by giving appropriate verbal and tonal structures probably 
composed by himself, in addition to the traditional rhythmic 
structures available in earlier texts such as S. R. (of. two verbal 
structures available in Bharata’s N. S. p. 357, 358). 

Den Prabandhas. 

B. Sudha Pmbandha Pariksana : C. Alikrama Pm- 
bandha Pariksana and D. Prakirna Pmbandha Pariksana. 

The Nibaddha category of Gana has been further 
classified into Suda, Alikrama and Prakirna. The author de- 
votes one Pariksana each to these types of Nibaddha Gana 
and deals with the further varieties of each in the fullest details. 
It is notable that he does not illustrate these varieties as has 
been done in the case of Suddha Gitas. 


‘Prabandha’, ‘Rupaka’ and ‘Vastu’ — these three names 
have been used for Nibaddha Gana as synonyms by all authors, 
(cf. the following verse of S.R.) « 
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(S. R. 4.6). Our author elucidates the finer shades of distinc- 
tive meanings for these three names. He says : (verses 4 — 6 
p. 551) : 

ar#: sn^f^wsutr m: \ 

m: srsfer f cffcft II 

3TH>q% *PT «TW% I 

wfsr* u§fi*T3rf ii 



H5f§s#r^r ?rg?f ifWWfRHj ii 


‘Prabandha’ conveys the sense of unity accomplished by 
binding together the six Angas and four Dhatus of Prabandha. 
The element of Bandha (binding various parts with a tie of 
unity) is emphasized in ‘Prabandha’. ‘Rupaka’ emphasizes 
the dramatic element of musical compositions. This element 
has almost disappeared from the compositions that are in 
vogue in present day classical music which are isolated pieces 
in themselves and are not organic parts of a whole having a 
dramatic significance. But the old conception of Nibaddha 
Gana recognised these stray compositions only under Prakirna 



Prabandha for which our author has explicitly said that they 
can be presented singly or as isolated pieces. 

sptrfi#! ll (p. 554, v. 36). 

‘Vastu’ seems to imply the organic whole in which the parts 
viz. Dhatu, Aiiga etc. are included. The difference between 
‘Prabandha’ and ‘Vastu’ seems to be that ‘Prabandha’ lays 
stress on the parts which are components of the whole and 
‘Vastu’ emphasizes the whole which is composed of parts. 
Thus these terms are supplementary or complementary 
as they represent two aspects of one and the same thing viz. 
the parts composing a whole and the whole composed of 
parts. ■ 

Coming to our author’s treatment of Sudaprabandha it 
may be remarked that Jaideva’s Gitagovinda is the most well- 
known example of Suda Prabandha. Our author has divided 
Suda Prabandhas into three categories viz. Suddha, Misra 
and Salaga (Chayalaga). The Misra variety of Suda is an 
innovation of our author which seems to have been made in order 
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to classify oi typify the various Gitas of Jaideva’s 
The author says that he has himself composed a new Mra 
Suda-prabandha’ under the name G«agovmda^ f?f ^ 
vovinda’ aud ‘Sudaprabandha’ under the sub-heading Literary 
genius’ under Section II ‘Notes on the Author ). 

Apart from this innovation, credit is also due to our author 
for the treatment of the following varieties of Prabandhas over 
and above those found in S.R. . 

I. Alikrama Prabandhas : 

(1) W<^4h*T5T0 

1 ( 2 ) 

• (3) 

(4) 


II. Prakirna Prabandhas 

(1) fMHo* 

( 2 ) 

(3) srcnwfao* 

(4) : 
f(5) xm^* t: 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

■j"(8) ^tUlbSo* 

(9) H'S W &l o 

(10) faspjfo* — > 

(11) 

f (12) ^gqf®* 


(mentioned only by name in 
S.R. 4.31). 

The 24 varieties of wM* 
given by our author but not 
found in S.R. are available also 
in S.S. and they are described 
in almost identical terms. These 
varieties seem to have been 
specially contrived by our author 
for typifying the king’s feats 
and sports. The association of 
S. Raj. and S. S. with royal 
authorship and royal patronage 
respectively can explain the 
special bias of both the 
works for these 24 varieties, 
the origin whereof cannot be 
traced. 

(only one variety has been 
given in S.R. 4.276-77 but onr 
author also speaks of a second 
variety of ‘Vijaya’). 



(Tlie names marked with (f ) are also found in Nanyadeva’s 
Bliarata Bhasya.) 

The names marked with (*) are also found in S. S. of 
Pandita-mandali, but as S. Raj. is a contemporary work, it 
is but fair to go further than Prof. M. R. Kavi’s remark 
that “In prabandhas he follows Pandita Mandali” (vide Bharata- 
kosa p. XIX). It can be said definitely that our author has 
added to the varieties of Prabandha known in his time but his 
originality in this respect has escaped Prof. Kavi’s notice. 

The traditional concept of Prabandha seems to take 
into account the following factors in typification of musical 
compositions : 

(1) Tala, (2) Chanda, (3) Raga, (4) thought content of 
the verbal structure, (5) variety in form, (6) special significance 
in terms of social festivals or events and (7) Rasa. 

Examples in successive order : 

(1) »m?yfcjTo ff re fta to ctremhfo etc. 

(2) 3ot¥o sfwjjrsro etc. 

(3) 

(4) This element seems to have been the 
object of our author’s special fascination of which 
his 24 varieties of ‘Jhombada’ are typical examples. 

(5) * tt £wt o 

(6) WT T ffi (to be represented on ‘Phalgu Utsava’). 
Our ‘Dhamara’ of today is a representative of ‘Dha- 
mmalf . The special association of ‘Dhamara’ with 
‘Holf or ‘Phaga’ (Phalgutsava) is notable. 

(7) 

The concept of Prabandha has almost completely lost 
its Sastraic significance in our present day music. The termi- 
nology associated with this concept has been completely aban- 
doned in practical usage but it can be said without the least 
doubt that the basic elements of this concept are still alive 
in our actual practice, although they are not recognized as 
such. The ‘Angas’ and ‘Dhatus’ are still there in our musical 
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compositions 1 . Most of the formal types described in our 
traditional ‘Sanglta Sastra’ seem to have disappeared during 
medieval times of cultural decadence but it is gratifying that 
some of the forms are still alive in our practice without any 
distortion or modification. 

It will suffice here to cite a few examples : — 

(1) Caturanga (wrongly called Cataranga these days). 
We know that those compositions which have four 
distinct Angas viz. meaningful verbal structure, 
“Sarigama,” meaningless syllables such as those 
used in ‘Parana’, syllables of ‘Tala’ -instruments or 
verbal structure in a language different from the 
one in which the song starts (for example in Hindi 
songs some Sanskrit verse or Persian passage is often 
inserted) are called Cataranga to-day. 

(2) Svarartha Prabandha : We have today a few com- 
positions in which the seven syllables associated 
with the seven musical notes sr x *r «r «r H are de- 
ployed for making a meaningful verbal structure 
which has to be sung in the pitch intervals repre- 
sented by the notes corresponding to those syllables. 

(3) Kaivada Prabandha : This is composed of Pata 
Varnas (syllables of ‘Tala’ instruments) with mean- 
ingful or meaningless combinations. It is not 

_ difficult to find examples of this variety today spe- 

cially those of the second type (meaningless combi- 
nations). 

Reverting to our text, it can be said that our author’s 
treatment of Prabandha is more elaborate, systematic and 
thorough than that of S. R. 

7. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The conception of the plan of the work is strikingly 
original and grand. Its integral outlook is well-nigh unpara- 
lleled. The work seems to be an attempt at consolidating the 

1 For a detailed discussion of this point see my intioductory note 

on Prabandha in ‘Bhava Banga Laharf of Pt. Balwant Bai Bhatt, 



its 


mum 


materials that were available at that, time and in saving for 
posterity theories and concepts which were gradually fading into 
oblivion. It is strictly classical and orthodox though conscious 
of contemporary developments or accretions to the details 
of the principles of musical science. A study of the work will 
convince the reader that it has really succeeded in relating 
the detailed process and technique of Sangita to Yedic principles 
and processes for the realisation of ‘Trivarga’ and ‘ Apavarga’ . 
It may be said, therefore, that the work has fulfilled the pur- 
pose and the task set to himself by the author viz. the revival 
of Sangita Sastra as a Pancama Yeda or as an Upaveda. 

The author’s theories and concepts are traditional 1 though 
he evinces a special partiality for the more ancient authorities, 
who do not seem to possesss the same degree of appeal for 
contemporary writers. His bias for the scriptures as the ori- 
ginal source of musical science is unmistakable. The work 
stands as a glowing monument to the versatile genius of its 
author and to his special concern for restoring and preserving 
what was best in Hindu musical culture and tradition. 

This work has been subjected to a long period of utter 
and unjustified neglect. One is really surprised to see that 
none of the later Sanskrit writers on Sangita Sastra has cited 
Kumbha or his S. Raj. for authority. The solitary reference 
which has come to notice is in Somanatha’s own commentary 
on his ‘Ragavibodha’ (3/8) in the context of Vina. The follow- 
ing verse from Kinnaripariksana, Tatollasa, Vadyaratnakosa 
of S. Raj. is quoted there with a clear mention of S. Raj. and 
its author Kumbhakarna. 

tore: ’srrfed *rr i 

The curious fact that this great work should have remained 
unnoticed in later classical literature on Sangita may perhaps 
be ascribed to the unstable social and political conditions marked 

1 The author’s orthodoxy is professed in the following verse : — 



by strife and turmoil during and for a considerable time after 
Kumbha’s period which prevented S, Raj. receiving publicity 
in other parts of the country. It is really surprising how 
a copy of S.Raj. chanced in such difficult circumstances to 
come to Somanatha’s hand in the far away South but to no 
writer of Northern India. 

What is still more curious is the fact that although as 
many as twelve MSS. of this work were deposited in the Bika- 
ner Library presumably since the reign of Maharaja Anupa- 
singh in the 17th century A.D., Bhava Bhatta a writer of treat- 
ises on Sangita patronised by the said Maharaja and one most 
likely to have had access to the MSS. of Sangitaraja should 
have omitted to make any reference to this work or to Kumbha 
in the books written by him (Bhatta). 

Out of the eleven works on Sangita written by Bhava 
Bhatta which are deposited in the Anupsingh Library of Bi 
kaner in MS. form the following three were published by Pt. 
V. N. Bhatkhande from Poona under the editorship of D. K. 
Joshi. 

(1) Anupa Sangita Ratnakara (published in 1919) 

(2) Anupa Sangita Ankusa ( do ) 

(3) Anupa Sangita Vilasa ( do 1920) 

As these works are out of print since long the Editor did not 
have a chance of examining them personally, but a scholar who 
was specially requested to examine them and to find out whether 
or not Kumbha or his S.Raj. were referred to in them has rep- 
orted that he has not been able to spot out any such reference. 
Bhava Bhatta quotes from S.R., Sangita Srngarahara of Hammira 
and the authors Ahobala, Somanatha, Pundarika Vitthala, 
etc. but is presumed to be totally silent about Kumbha’s 
S. Raj. If the silence was intentional the hereditary unfriendly 
relations between the Rathors of Marwar and the Sisodiyas 
of Mewar might be conjectured as a possible reason for it. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of this work now, 
five hundred years after its composition, will secure for it the 
position that it deserves in the classical literature on Indian 
Sangita Sastra. 



There can be no other befitting end to this Introduction 
than one in the words of the author himself in the following 
verses : — 
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1 The modesty exhibited by the author in this verse bears a striking con- 
trast with his sense of self-esteem which is evident elsewhere through- 
out the work. In the introductory section also verses 43 and 44 (p. 6) 
are expressive of a similar attitude of humility on the author’s part. 
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